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SINGING AROUND THE GOLDEN CALF 


Once upon a time a great leader came down from a mountain 
bearing under his arm a code of noble morality. He had left his 
people serious and intent upon service to their God. As he ap- 
proached their camp he heard a commotion. 

“Tt is the sound of war,” cried the commander-in-chief of his 
armies. 

The old leader listened. His ear was more discriminating. 

‘Tt is not the sound of those who conquer: It is not the sound 
of those who are overcome. It is the sound of singing which I 
hear,”’ said he. 

A few hours later Moses was convincing his people that a 
moment of spiritual and political crisis is not a moment for festivals, 
dances, and songs to strange gods. | 


Like so many of the passages of the Old Testament, these words 
of Moses are particularly applicable to our day. The church of 
Jesus Christ is indeed in a period of crisis. Its leaders may not have 
gone into the mountain of God, but too many of its members— 
including many an Aaron and Miriam—are dancing about the golden 
calf. And the dance of prosperity is deadly. The songs of pros- 
perity are raucous. 

Respectability is not holiness. Absence of war is not always 
peace. The silence of prophets is not invariably testimony to holi- 
ness. The song of a church that neither wins nor loses is a ragtime 
parody on the psalms of David. 

Religion is a serious thing, and never more so than in a day 
like ours when an entire world is rejudging its spiritual beliefs. It 
need not be morose or pietistic, but it ought at least to be in deadly 
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earnest. A church that has no revivals, religious leaders who care 
nothing about conversions, are spiritual liabilities. 

Amusements may be necessary, but they are not means of 
grace. Entertaining children is not making them into children of 
God. A church devoted to sociability is not of necessity devoted 
to moral idealism. Afternoon teas in the interest of getting Chris- 
tians acquainted and rewarding them for attendance at prayer 
meeting are not the birthplaces of apostles and martyrs. 

You cannot warm religion into heroism on kitchenettes in 
church parlors. 


Only the perverse will misunderstand these words as inveighing 
against community activity on the part of churches. Such service 
is legitimate and imperative wherever it is needed. Sociability is a 
duty of every church. But it is not the fundamental mission of the 
church. The real mission of the church is to bring God to man, to 
champion spirituality, to nerve men to combat temptation, to stir 
them to social service in the name of Christian love, to teach them 
that no idealism can be reconstructive that promises no sacrifice, 
and above all to bring them into saving fellowship with a God of 
Law as truly as of Love. 

We want to see the church victorious, but a church defeated 
in its effort to champion the gospel and vanquish evil is better than a 
church that never wins nor loses, but, while its leaders seek to bring 
them the word of God Almighty, sings around a golden calf. 


THE PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, D.D. 
Lewiston, Maine 


It is our purpose in the BIBLICAL WorRLD to publish every now and then a bringing- 
together article. We are so likely to take our religious truths in bits, in various doctrines 
and ranging studies, that we need to be given unity of view. The present article by 
PROFESSOR ANTHONY is one of these bringing-together articles. 


The person of Jesus Christ is pivotal. 
Around him centers all history. The 
very calendar confesses the fact. For 
more than ten centuries all events have 
been dated as either before, or after, 
him. His is the greatest figure in all 
time known to men. His personality, 
as no other, has influenced men. 

Who was he? If men cannot define 
him, if they do not agree in their 
attempts, yet are they obliged to 
acknowledge him pre-eminent, supreme. 
He is not vanishing from their gaze. 
Let him who thinks rivers do not run 
to the sea say that Jesus is losing his hold 
upon men. The dominance of Jesus 
Christ in all lands, the world over, is 
greater this day than ever before; and 
the control of his ideals and of his prin- 
ciples in the affairs of men is more com- 
pelling. 


If He Were Not? 


What would the world be if Jesus 
were not? Most of the books in our 
libraries would never have been written. 
The literature of modern nations, in 
modern languages, began in monasteries, 

where disciples of Jesus dwelt, and com- 
menced with themes concerning him 
and his gospel. From music would be 
taken most of the hymns, most of the 
oratorios, and most of the inspiration 


which has moved composer and mu- 
sician to express their art. Painting 
and sculpture drew from him subjects and 
motives which refined, ennobled,and ener- 
gized them. If hewerenot,fromarchitect- 
ure would be taken cathedrals, temples, 
shrines, and monuments which have been 
dedicated to him and his followers 
Where would be the hospitals, asylums, 
orphanages, refuges, homes, shelters, 
dispensaries, charities, societies, associa- 
tions, organizations which owe their 
spirit and their genius to his benevolence 
and grace? And where would be the 
heroes of all ages, the martyrs, the 
saints, the ministers, the missionaries, 
the disciples, the servants, the followers 
of him, who have explored lands, ac- 
quired languages, transformed customs, 
civilized races, and, with his truth and 
in his spirit, wrought the modern miracles 
of reformation, themselves sacrificing 
unto death ? 

Impoverished and destitute would 
the world be if he and his name were 
taken away. 


Did He Actually Live? 

Men have asked the question. Na- 
poleon is said to have put it once to 
Herder, the German philosopher. Some 
may be asking it today: Did Jesus Christ 
ever really live? 
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Within the last fifteen years that 
question has received a renewed and 
thorough investigation. Is it possible 
that the character of Jesus was the in- 
vention of a devout and speculative age ? 
Might he be the idealized incarnation 
of ethical and religious virtues, evolved 
from the higher forms of Judaism, 
modified by, and mingled with, the es- 
sence of Greek and Roman culture? 
Are the Gospels true, not as a record 
of fact, but as an expression of human 
yearning, and the self-projection of 
religious enthusiasts upon the screen of 
history ? 

These questions, and others like 
them, have been put with all earnest- 
ness. It is not necessary to enter all 
the paths and processes by which they 
have been examined. Scholars have 
not been content to take the New Testa- 
ment as an unsupported authority. 
They have investigated the literary 
remains of the first and second centuries 
with a care and precision probably un- 
exampled in any other field of research. 
Not only have Christian writings been 
under the microscope, subjected to 
critical analysis; but secular writers, 
pagan writings have been no less pa- 
tiently and exhaustively combed and 
conned. Inscriptions on tombs, monu- 
ments, milestones, lintels, and arches 
have been examined with minutest care. 
Institutions and laws relating to the 
home, business, slavery, goods and 
chattels, and almost every kind of human 
activity and human interest have been 
inquired into, and catechized for their 
testimony respecting the influence of 
Jesus, if any, upon them. Heaps of 
rubbish and refuse have been exhumed 
and raked over, for the purpose of dis- 
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covering one single gleam of light which 
would reveal the existence of Jesus, or 
the influence of his life. 


He Lived 


The search has been thorough; and 
this is the substance of its conclusion: 
There did live in Palestine, in the land 
of Judea, within a few years of the 
beginning of the period of time which 
we now call the Christian era, a per- 
son, bearing the name of Jesus, called 
the Christ, who revolutionized, by 
the slow process of his personal: influ- 
ence and teaching, reaching through 
many followers and many generations, 
the decaying institutions of Judaism, 
and the material culture of Greece and 
Rome. This is the verdict of modern 
scholarship, with a clearer, more posi- 
tive declaration than ever was spoken 
before. 


How We Know Him 


Jesus himself left no literary remains, 
no works, no essays, no treatises, no 
epistles, no memoranda, no diary, no 
autobiographic data of any kind what so- 
ever. So far as discoverable, the only 
reference to his writing at all is in a 
gloss attached to the Fourth Gospel, in 
which it is said that, in the presence of 
the woman taken in adultery, he wrote 
with his finger upon the sand. 

But Jesus spoke—spoke words of 
vital interest and lasting influence. 
These utterances, so far as ascertained, 
were almost wholly in the form of 
wisdom utterances, brief, epigrammatic 
sayings, together with striking parables 
and illustrative incidents. He does not 
appear to have lectured, or preached, 
in what might be called the didactic 
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or sermonic fashion. At least his re- 
porters have not preserved for us the 
substance, or the form, of a scholastic 
pedagogue. 
An Oral Gospel 

The words of Jesus, spoken into the 
ears of humble folk, men who, for the 
most part, were fishermen and peasants 
of Galilee, were repeated by these men 
in conversation and discourse, par- 
ticularly as, later in life, after their 
Master’s death, they became scattered 
and went from place to place proclaim- 
ing his good message, and explaining 
his newly disclosed way of life. It was 
the natural process and the natural 
result for them to formulate, in some 
commonly accepted phrases, the sub- 
stance of his teaching, as they remem- 
bered it and had occasion to repeat it to 
others. There grew up, then, through 
the itinerating ministries of the apostles, 
the substance of an evangelic message. 
This has been called the oral gospel. 
It undoubtedly existed. Its existence 
must be accepted almost as a necessity. 
It must have preceded any written 
form. It certainly preceded the com- 
position of the epistles. It is the gospel 
referred to by the apostle Paul, when he 
says, “my gospel.” This oral gospel 
may have existed in somewhat differing 
forms, in different places, where the 
influence, or the recent presence, of one 
apostle rather than another held sway 
and gave authority to one type of 
expression rather than another. 


Recorded Sayings of Jesus 


One form of this oral gospel un- 
doubtedly must have been a collection 
of the sayings of Jesus, penned entire, or 
at least begun, by Matthew. There is 


an early reference to such a collection, 
made by Papias of the second century, 
as quoted by Eusebius of the fourth 
century, in these words: ‘Matthew 
put together the oracles [Logia] in the 
Hebrew language, and each one inter- 
preted them as best he could.” In 
1897 there was discovered at Behnesa, 
one hundred and twenty miles south 
of Cairo, up the river Nile, a little 
papyrus fragment, which has been sup- 
posed to represent portions of eight of 
these sayings. Whether or not this 
identification be correct, there is little 
doubt in the minds of scholars that an 
early record of the sayings of Jesus, 
as distinguished from the narrative of 
his deeds, followed closely upon the 
formation of the oral gospel. 


Written Biographies 

In the preface to his Gospel, Luke 
speaks of “many” as having “taken in 
hand to set forth in order a declaration 
of those things which are most surely 
believed among us”; and indicates that 
these written records rested upon author- 
ity of eyewitnesses. Out then of what 
might be termed a mass of written 
records, which followed upon varying 
forms of oral narratives, originated more 
elaborate accounts, of which Luke’s 
appears to be one, in which the attempt 
was made to weave together both 
sayings and deeds, with a proper his- 
toric background, so as to present a 
complete biography of Jesus. 

Our Four Gospels 

From these many early biographies of 
Jesus four have survived through the 
centuries and come down to us, the 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. Even a superficial examination 
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shows that the Gospel of John is quite 
unlike the other three. The other 
three, covering very nearly the same 
period of time, detailing very nearly 
the same events, and in almost the 
same order, have received a common 
name, ‘“‘Synoptic,”’ which means “having 
the same view.” These three Synoptic 
Gospels have indeed so many similarities 
that scholars are quite agreed that they 
must have originated from a common, 
or from common written sources; and, 
from a comparison of the text of the 
three Gospels, they are quite generally 
agreed that the Gospel of Mark must 
have preceded the other two, which 
means that the Gospel of Mark must lie 
at the basis of the other two, and must 
have been used as a groundwork for 
the structure of the other two, or at 
least that back of our Mark must have 
been another Gospel similar to the Mark 
which we have, which has been used 
by all three. The priority of Mark is 
almost universally conceded by scholars 
today. This does not mean that the 
other Gospels are discredited; but 
that, in some of the finer questions, 
respecting the sequence of events, or 
the exact wording of a phrase, Mark 
should be listened to first. 


Tested by Criticism 


For almost a century now the gospel 
narratives have been subjected to a most 
thoroughgoing criticism. At one time 
the church spoke in fearsome awe of 
a “Tiibingen school of critics,” which 
seemed to threaten the validity of the 
New Testament books, and to take from 
them nearly all claim of reliability 
and trustworthiness. But that critical 
movement worked for good. Manu- 
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scripts, previously hidden in remote 
libraries and buried under rubbish, were 
brought to light; incidents and allusions 
in literature and in inscriptions were 
re-examined and discovered to be full of 
significance; the laws of evidence, the 
natural action of the human mind, and 
historical tendencies were all subjected 
to a searching counter-criticism in the 
effort to ascertain the processes by which 
changes might have taken place, and 
thus, by reversing the processes, to 
discover the original forms and expres- 
sions back of modifications and changes. 
The sum-total of all this study and 
research has been to place the time of the 
composition of the Gospels in the latter 
half of the first century, and to vindicate 
their historic character. 


The Personality of Jesus 

The personality of Jesus is unique: 
he is incomparable; his poise and 
balance and proportion and restraint 
and influence and inspiration are so 
unique, so humanly sane, as to be 
beyond argument—as to be, indeed, 
self-evidencing. His personality stands 
forth, from his teaching and his deeds, as 
a compelling force. He holds sway over 
men, not simply because of this or that 
utterance, or this or that principle which 
he enunciated; but because of what he 
was, and what he still is—the incarnation 
of God among men. The human mind, 
even in its most critical moods, has 
been unable to dismiss him in his per- 
sonal character and force from present 
and perpetual consideration. Even on 
the human side the world sees in him 
a sense of proportion, a sanity of judg- 
ment, an estimation of values, and an 
expression of sacrificial altruism, un- 
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paralleled in history, undescribed else- 
where in literature. 


The Religion of Jesus 


The term religion may indicate either 
of two distinct, yet closely related, ideas. 
One pertains to the mind, has to do with 
opinions, takes shape in conviction and 
faith, and, when expressed in a clearly 
articulated system of belief, fortified 
by adequate rational considerations, is 
termed theology. The other pertains to 
concrete external acts, involves modes 
of action, rules of procedure, and prin- 
ciples of conduct. 


One could not call Jesus a theologian, © 


for he did not justify religious truth 
by formal proof; nor was he a teacher 
of ethics, laying down rules for daily 
conduct. He taught neither theology 
nor ethics, though giving data for both. 
His religion, his theology, and his 
ethics must be found in (1) what he did, 
(2) what he said, and (3) what appear 
as the principles of his life, as evinced 
in deeds and sayings. 


The Principles of Jesus 


The principles of Jesus are most 
important. They are the expression 
of his heart and life—his very spirit. 
To discover the principles of Jesus, we 
must take a wider view than of a single 
act, and must listen to more than one 
isolated utterance, for neither an act 
nor a saying can be rightly understood 
by itself; both must be viewed in rela- 
tion to circumstances, and as a part of 
the whole life. 

The example of Jesus fails us in two 
respects: (1) because we must do in- 
numerable deeds which he never did; 
and (2) because he did many things 


which we cannot, or should not, do 
today. We cannot walk on the water, 
multiply loaves and fishes, heal the sick 
and crippled, and raise the dead to life; 
and yet we can live according to the 
same principles because we can relieve 
distress, we can set remedial agencies 
in operation, we can feel pity and com- 
passion, and we can ourselves minister, 
even as he ministered, in complete 


forgetfulness of ourselves, and in loving . 


sympathy with the unfortunate, how- 
ever wretched and loathsome. 

In our circumstances we are obliged 
to do many things which he never did, 
for which he gave us no external example. 
He never stood before a “mule,” or 
loom, in a cotton or woolen mill; he 
never poured hot iron into molds at the 
glaring mouth of a foundry furnace; 
he never stoked fires in the depths of an 
ocean liner; he never held the control- 
handle on the front platform of an 
electric car, nor collected fares on a 
suburban line in rush hours; he never 
executed orders on ’change, nor dealt 
in stocks and bonds, wheat, hides, or 
lumber. And yet while we do things 
which he never did, we may follow him 
faithfully, and conform perfectly to his 
spiritual standards by exemplifying the 
principles which governed him. Ethical 
and spiritual conformity frequently are 
the closest when the outward expression 
varies most widely from the acts of Jesus. 

Many men who undertake to do pre- 
cisely that which Jesus did, and to prac- 
tice only the things which he enjoined, 
have made a miserable failure of their 
discipleship. The centuries have been 
rendered un-Christian by inquisitions 
and bitterness, warfare, bigotry, and 
bloodshed, because, without discerning 
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the universal and eternal principles with 
which Jesus wrought and taught, men 
saw only what he did, and heard only 
what he said, fragmentarily, a part at a 
time, without due respect unto the 
circumstances and conditions, and the 
modifications which were enjoined by 
other circumstances and conditions in 
the very acts and words of the Master 
himself. Did we do precisely what 
Jesus did, then should we need to go to 
Palestine, to become Jews and observe 
the Mosaic ritual, as did he. Verily 
there is a “letter” which killeth and a 
“spirit” which maketh alive! 


Spiritualized Conduct 


Jesus did not lay down rules. He 
would not be a divider of rights and 
equities among men. If he ever con- 
structed an ethical system, that system 
has not been preserved for us; we must 
discover it in its scattered elements, 
embodied in his words and acts. 

1. The principle of consecutiveness.— 
Jesus “came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil.” His method was constructive. 
He inculcated natural, orderly progress 
—“first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full corn in the ear.” This is the 
process of evolution. According to this 
method one must exercise patience 
toward immaturity and imperfection; 
by it censoriousness in judging is for- 
bidden. This principle expresses itself 
in gentleness and tenderness toward 
the weak and the erring. While per- 
fection is the goal set forth by Jesus, 
yet he welcomed those who sinned 
against both the ideal and the process, 
provided they were on the way. 

2. The importance of motive—To 
Jesus the character of a life consisted, 
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not in the sum-total of acts, but in the 
motives behind those acts. He regarded 
the heart as the source of life, out of 
which all good and all evil proceed. 
As a man thinks, so’ is the man; what 
he means hallows or damns what he 
does. Yet mere motives, even right 
motives, do not suffice; motives must 
aim at expression through their appro- 
priate acts; for Jesus did not approve 
the passive life of merely well-wishing. 
Light and salt, if unemployed, lose 
distinctiveness and merit; talents, un- 
used, vanish; the judgment is pro- 
nounced, not upon good thinking merely, 
but upon good thinking when trans- 
muted, by the alchemy of endeavor, 
into life. 

3. The supremacy of reality—In this 
sense Jesus demanded reality. The 
simplicity of childhood pleased him. 
Most severely of all did he condemn 
pretense and hypocrisy; he insisted 
upon sincerity. Fasting, seen of men, 
has no value; praying on the street 
corners, for public effect, is an offense. 
The inner recesses of the heart will at 
length be opened to the light; and 
hidden secrets be proclaimed abroad. 
“Be genuine; be true; be real,’’ seems to 
be his cry. 

4. Fellowship with the invisible—Jesus 
laid stress on the invisible. He himself 
seemed never to be alone; his was a life 
of prayer, of fellowship and companion- 
ship with his father. He revealed his 
father as the father of men. Over and 
over again he taught them that they 
are not alone, that matter and flesh are 
not all, that they are spirits in constant 
relations with the Great Spirit; they 
need not worry; they are subjects of an 
infinite care; they may be trustful, 
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hopeful; before them are treasures which 
cannot be taken away; they must 
serve him only who is invisible. His 
constant appeal was to the soul of a 
man and to the life of the spirit. 

5. The divine law of altruism.—Jesus 
reproved selfishness and inculcated the 
law of love. He taught that selfishness 
is self-destructive; that the man who 
sought his own welfare, even though 
gaining the whole world, would lose all 
advantage and profit, would lose him- 
self. He made it plain that all talents 
and all possessions, riches, honors, 
powers, and comforts must be tested 
by the law of service to others; they were 
not to be held simply for self; they must 
be of service to others. Ministry was 
the goal which he himself sought, and 
the goal which he set forth for others; 
whatever ministers to the highest wel- 
fare of man he justifies, while anything 
which impairs that highest welfare he 
condemns. In the spirit of this out- 
going love for others he hallows all 
human institutions; the home, the 
neighborhood, the civil government, 
strangers and foreigners, religious in- 
stitutions and religious services, he 
interprets and protects, with a view to 
increasing and preserving their useful- 
ness unto man. Man is the greatest 
object of divine care, and must be the 
chief object of human solicitude. Out- 
going love, whatever the concrete form 
of its expression, is the essential spirit 
of Jesus. 


Two Inclusive Appeals 


All the invitations of Jesus, all of his 
requirements, and all of his com- 
mandments can be reduced to two: 
(rt) “Come!” (2) “Go!” 


He called men to “come after” 
him, to “follow” him. To him the 
wicked and the most sinful were invited; 
none were turned away. He offered 
forgiveness; he furnished rest; he pro- 
vided strength; he gave contentment 
and peace; he filled out and completed 
life; he made men one with himself, and 
one with the Father. 

He bade men go forth into friendly, 
helpful relations with others. They 
must be reconciled with their brothers 
before they could fittingly worship. 
They must treat others as they them- 
selves would like to be treated. They 
must visit the sick and imprisoned; 
they must clothe the naked and feed the 
hungry; they must aid the unfortunate 
and the wretched in every condition of 
misfortune and suffering. To “minis- 
ter” unto others was the highest purpose 
of his own life, and the clearest wish 
of his heart forall his followers. Tohave 
the mind of Jesus is to share his fellow- 
ship, not simply as an attainment and a 
joy, but also in suffering, sacrifice, and 
service for the world, even “unto every 
creature.” 


The Living Christ 


We may know the Christ in the 
history of his life, in the principles of his 
example and his teaching; but he is more 
than a historic personage. He was; 
and, also, we may speak of him in the 
present tense—he is. “Where two or 
three are met together in my name,” 
said he, “there am I in the midst.” 
“Even unto the end of the world” did 
he promise to be with those who went 
forth carrying his message as representa- 
tives of his grace. Crucified, dead, and 
buried, as the historic Jesus, he is still 
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the risen, ascended, living, loving, and 
reigning Christ, to be known now in 
spiritual fellowship. “TI live,” exclaimed 
the apostle Paul, “yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me; and the life which I now 
live in the flesh I live by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself for me.” 


How Find Him Now? 


May four little rules help? 

1. Believe his word. Intellectual 
assent is sufficient for a beginning. One 
must hear about him; one must read 
about him; one should think about him. 
If one does not understand, or if one 
doubts, then one should investigate, 
study further, and go deeper. Let the 
mind lead, use the intelligence, crown life 
with thoughtfulness and eager inquiries. 

2. Confide in him, trust him. Doubts 
are not bugbears, anxieties need not 
worry, investigation need not trouble 
or make afraid. The truth is safe, the 
truth will vindicate itself. Be calm. 
Others have doubted, others have found 
the light. Millions have walked with 
him, and are trusting him now. Will he 
leave you alone? Will just you perish ? 

3. Project yourself unto the truth, 
not as a hungry bird to be filled, but as 
an eager devotee, willing to follow where 
the truth may lead. Will you take the 
consequences of your investigation, of 
your believing, of your confiding? Will 
you follow? You must. Only he who 
follows, finds. 

4. Use your will determinedly. 
What if people oppose, will you turn 


back? No. Supposing the light which 
you seek is delayed in coming, will 
you abandon the search? No. What 
if the truth finds you, and grips you, and 
requires surrender and sacrifice, will 
you falter? Then you lose all. No. 
Be manly, be divinely wilful, be deter- 
mined, be strong. The Master is fond of 
those who turn not back. 


Personal Transformations 


There is a law of life which converts 
a doer into the character of his deed, 
a disciple into the likeness of his master. 
He who follows music persistently 
becomes a musician. By the pursuit 
of art do men become artists. Ham- 
mer and saw, wielded and driven, day in 
_and day out, make men carpenters. 
And the repetition of deeds in daily 
routine causes men to act, when habits 
have been formed, really without think- 
ing. Wrought into the filaments of 
the brain, become a part of the texture 
of muscle and nerve, are the deeds con- 
quered by mind and will. So, too, 
the Christ, by the transforming processes 
of discipleship, becomes reincarnated 
in the person of his followers. As they, 
by following and imitating him, become 
like him, he dwells more and more in 
them. They live anew in him—he lives 
anew in them; and those transforma- 
tions begin to be realized for which 
“the whole creation groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain together until now.” 
Would you be like Jesus ? 
It is possible, by the way of faithful 
discipleship. 
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AMERICA, ARABIC, AND ISLAM 


M. SPRENGLING 
University of Chicago 


The daily newspaper reminds us that Mesopotamia and Egypt are by no means 
out of history. The Near East is again the place in which the course of history is to be 
decided. And yet how little we know about the great people who live between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Persian Gulf, and how much less do we know of their literature. Per- 
haps we may yet thank the present war for arousing human interest in peoples and lands 
which, as a college student once put it, we had thought of as “just something in the 


Bible.” 


Not long ago a charming young lady, 
who makes her home almost within the 
shadow of Harper Memorial Library, 
upon being introduced to the writer, 
inquired of him what he was supposed 
to do in the University. Scarcely had 
he uttered the words “Arabic” and 
“Tslam” in his reply, when she classified 
him and his belongings together, once 
for all, by the exclamation: “Oh, that’s 
highbrow stuff!” The young lady is 
most ingenuous and speaks ever with 
that unabashed frankness which students 
more often reserve for the moments 
when the teacher is out of earshot. 
Unless the writer is greatly mistaken, 
the epigrammatic statement with which 
his candid young friend pronounced 
judgment upon and dismissed him and 
his specialty in one and the same breath 
fairly represents the attitude of mind of 
a vast majority of Americans, young 
and old, in and out of our universities 
and divinity and commercial schools, 
when brought face to face with such 
formidable enemies as Arabic language 
and literature and the history and 
development of Islam. Why, even 
highly respected and much-revered 


seniors and colleagues of the Old Tes- 
tament Department treat the teacher 
of Arabic and his subject as a mere 
“cognate.” “If they do these things 
in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry ?” 

To most American readers and stu- 
dents, including those whose interests 
incline more or less strongly to things 
Semitic, Arabic, and the wider field of 
Mohammedanism, or better: Islam, to 
which Arabic forms a fitting intro- 
duction, do certainly seem both dry and 
distant—abstruse and intricate linguis- 
tically and in their thought-processes, 
remote geographically and mentally from 
our life and its interests. A quarter 
(or semester) or two of Arabic must be 
taken, perhaps because the Department 
so ordains; at most, because it is of 
some assistance in lexicographical diffi- 
culties. Of Islamic history and thought, 
as much as may be acquired by light and 
pleasant summer reading suffices for 
their needs. 

Quite characteristic in this respect 
was the writer’s experience, not only 
with Americans, but also with a young 
British merchant of Birmingham, whom 
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he met on the deck of a steamer in the 
Mediterranean. He discoursed most 
volubly on the weakness and foolishness 
of Islam, its fasts and feasts, its thought 
and practices, which he had just “‘ob- 
served” on a pleasure-tour of two or 
three weeks. When asked for the 
sources of his information and the basis 
of his profound and unchangeable con- 
viction, he mentioned, of all persons in 
the world, Conan Doyle. For others, 
Sherlock Holmes or H. G. Wells might 
do as well. Allowing for what rhetori- 
cal element there may be in them, the 
examples just mentioned and the state- 
ments just quoted nevertheless do char- 
acterize not unfairly the general attitude 
of the American mind toward the study 


- of Arabic and of Islam, past and present. 


Arabic, Persian, Turkish language 
and literary products, and Mohammedan 
civilization do not therefore, seem to 
offer problems of absorbing interest to 
the American student. The problem 
seems to be rather for the hapless teacher 
of these things to secure that student. 
The departments of Arabic in American 
schools will require very few fingers 
of a second hand for their enumeration. 
And none of them is overcrowded with 
students. Nor can the blame for this 
be placed altogether on the students and 
the people. They might retort with 
not a little show of reason: “How can 
I, except someone shall guide me?” 
It would seem, then, that the dryness 
of the manner of presentation, the aloof- 
ness from the popular mind of the 
specialists in these fields, are largely 
to blame for this lack of interest in what 


should be their audience. And it is true 
that not many of our Arabists have 
done much to popularize their subject. 

_ Nevertheless, even though he be the 
gift of Scotland to us, we do have our 
Duncan Black Macdonald. But his 
more popular writings, too (one of them 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press under the title of The Religious 
Altitude and Life in Islam), are more 
highly prized and more widely read, not 
only in England, but also in Germany, 
Holland, France, and Italy, and even 
in Russia and Spain, than in “his own 
country.” So, perhaps, the American 
public, including the writer, cannot be 
wholly absolved from the charge that 
they have been too completely engrossed 
in the problems of the immediate place 
and moment, and have, in this case as 
in others, overlooked world-problems, 
which vitally concern them as well as 
the other great nations of this modern 
world. 

In any case the fault does not lie in 
the subject. There is no lack of vital 
and attractive “problems for the student 
of Arabic literature and history.” In 
fact, when the subject of this paper was 
presented to the writer in its original 
form" he felt overwhelmed by the gener- 
osity of thedonor. He had been offered 
a world with no hedges visible to restrict 
his roamings. Conscious of the fact 
that he had not to exhaust the matter, 
but merely to broach it, he took the 
liberty of broadening the original formu- 
lation considerably to make it include 
the whole of Islam, instead of the Arabic 
fraction only, restricting it on the other 


t This article grew out of a paper read before the Semitic Club of the University of Chicago, 
the subject originally assigned being, ‘““The Problems for the Student of Arabic Literature and 
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hand but very slightly by substituting 
the American for the student in general. 
The definite article before “Problems” 
was set aside, quietly and without com- 
punction, to leave room for such reading 
and study as the seeds here sown may 
engender in those unfortunate, but 
presumably gentle, people who will 
succumb to the temptation to peruse 
these lines. 

The problems that remain to be 
attacked by the student of Arabic and 
of Islam are so many and so manifold 
that an intelligent and intelligible pres- 
entation of them would require many 
folio volumes of printing-space and 
consume years of time for any proper 
formulation. And even then no guar- 
anty of completeness could be given; 
for with new work, with new discovery, 
with every day’s new history that is 
even now being written by the cannon 
and the spade, new problems are appear- 
ing over night. 

Nor are these problems, so far as 
modern Americans are concerned, of a 
remote, merely scholarly and academic 
interest. For Islam is not a mere Arab 
religion, having to do with the Arabian 
deserts and Mecca and Medina, in less 
measure with Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
Cairo, in still less measure with Granada 
and Constantinople, and not at all with 
Boston, New York, Washington, and 
Chicago. Islam is a form of civilization, 
just as Christianity, and Judaism, and 
Buddhism. and other “‘isms”’ are. 

' Moreover, the Islamic form of civil- 
ization is connected with our own by 
ties infinitely closer and more numerous 
than, e. g., Brahminism and Buddhism, 
Taoism and Confucianism. Its roots 
draw nourishment from the same soil 
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that nurtured our modern European 
life and thought, the magnificent ruins 
of the Graeco-Roman world. This does 
not mean immediate connection with 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome, as 
we know them from the classics. Far 
from it. The work of one modern 
scholar after another reveals the fact 
that Islam built upon foundations fur- 
nished by the Graeco-Roman world, in- 
deed, with the modifications affected not 
only by this new compound itself, but 
by the new elements also—or had we 
better say compounds ?—of Christianity, 
Judaism, and their pagan congener, neo- 
Platonism, whose leaven had acted for 
some centuries upon the old, disintegrat- 
ing mass, before it came for reshaping 
under the hands of the Arabs. But 
again, Islam is not a mere offspring from 
these forebears of ourown. It is planted 
besides, in larger measure and more im- 
mediately than our own modern Ger- 
manic and Latin worlds, in the ground 
prepared by our Indo-European relatives 
of Persia and Northern India. Out of 
these elements was constructed—or, per- 
haps better, out of them grew—the 
unique civilization of Islam, a new, true 
unity, with a character and life of its own. 

Manifestly it is a not distant blood- 
relative of ours. And the marks and 
bonds of this relationship did not 
cease to exist with these origins. The 
intercourse between Europe (and lat- 
terly America also) and the Near East 
was ever more lively and extensive 
than is commonly known, from late 
antiquity through the Middle Ages to 
these modern times. The Gothic or 
lancet arch, chess, Arabic numerals, 
algebra, the compass and the admiral 
dependent on it, the manufacture of 
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paper, the name of many a drug and 
spice and star, etc., give testimony, 
even though from lack of knowledge or 
because of too intimate acquaintance 
they fail to remind us daily, of the debt 
we incurred during the centuries when 
the high points of the world’s civiliza- 
tion were to be found in Cordova, Cairo, 
Damascus, Bagdad, Naisabur, and Herat. 
On the other hand, imported European 
architects and architectural materials; 
silks from the once imperial factories of 


Constantinople, fezzes made in Austria, 


cottons and calicoes from Birmingham 
and Silesia; many a term like the 
Sirét, strata, “street,” “path,” of the 
opening chapter of the Koran; babir, 
waboor, “‘vapor,’”’ steam in its mechan- 
ical uses; ticket with the broken plural 
tackait; barrel (broken plural barra- 
meel); brugsch (broken plural barageesh) ; 
“archaeologist”; many a point in mili- 
tary fortification, organization, and 
strategy, adopted and adapted—all these 
attest the fact that the Moslem, by no 
means an inept pupil, nor unwilling, has 
learned from the Rimis and Frenjis of 
Europe, from the days of Mohammed, 
Omar, and the Ommayads, through the 
times of the Crusades, to the last lesson 
taught by the German lieutenant or 
the British ensign who was appointed 
instructor to the Turkish forces but 
yesterday. 

But more even than this, every in- 
vention and improvement in steam and 
gasoline and electric navigation and 
locomotion, every new facility offered 
with and without wire in telegraphy and 
telephony, has made it more and more 
difficult to isolate our interests and limit 
them to the immediately present place 


t Heard by Professor James H. Breasted. 


and moment. The “present place and 
moment” of each one of us is—much 
more than we seem inclined to realize 
in an America often described to me by 
“insular” English friends as “pro- 
vincial”—a world-moment, now more 
than ever before. In Europe this has 
found recognition in a great increase in 
Arabic and Islamic studies. Within the 
last ten years at least five great peri- 
odicals have been founded dealing almost 
exclusively with Islam: (1) the great 
French publication Revue du monde 
musulman, published since 1906-7; 
(2) the German Der Islam, 1910; (3) the 
English Moslem World, 1911; (4) the 
Russian Mir Islama, 1911 (discon- 
tinued); (5) the German Welt des Islam, 
1913. Besides these, many a new gram- 
mar and chrestomathy of ancient and 
modern Arabic; many a new edition of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish poets, 
historians, philosophers, philologists; 
many a great serial publication, e.g., 
Caetani’s Amnali dell’ Islam (Italian), 
the Gibb Memorial Series (English), 
Chauvin’s Bibliographie arabe and the 
Melanges of the Oriental faculty of the 
University of St. Joseph at Beirout 
(French), the Tiirkische Bibliothek (Ger- 
man), the Colleccion de estudios Arabes 
(Spanish), the trilingual Encyclopedia 
of Islam, and an untold number of 
articles and essays, popular and scien- 
tific, betoken the new, vital interest 
which all of Europe, from Spain to 
Russia, from the southernmost tip of 
Italy to Helsingfors, Stockholm, and 
Glasgow, has acquired in Islam. 
American connections with Islam are 
no less near and vital, not even less 
political than those of Europe. In 
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acquiring the Philippines, the United 
States has acquired those things so 
much criticized and belittled by its 
citizens when Europe holds them— 
colonies; and with the colonies subjects, 
a fairish proportion of whom profess 
Islam as their religion and exhibit 
Islamic elements in whatever degree 
of civilization they possess. And Ameri- 
ca is sending teachers, political advisers 
and adventurers, fiscal agents and finan- 
cial reformers, not only to the Philip- 
pines, but also to Siam, Persia, Turkey, 
etc. American churches maintain a great 
number of missions and mission schools 
and colleges, some of them excellent, 
in hither Asia and the Asiatic corners of 
Europe and Africa. Commercial trav- 
elers, notably for Standard Oil prod- 
ucts, may be met with on almost any 
Levantine passenger steamer, and Stand- 
ard Qil’s tin cans are largely replacing 
the old picturesque jars as containers 
for the Moslem’s oil and water supply. 
A large Jewish population, besides 
scientific, general religious, and amateur 
touristic interests, all of them engender- 
ing social, mercantile, political relations, 
connects these United States every year 
more closely with Syria, Palestine, 
Armenia, Asia Minor, etc. 

And yet, with notable exceptions, 
many, probably a large majority of the 
people sent over in whatever capacity 
to deal with those situations in which 
modern world-movements have involved 
this country, go in an ignorance so sub- 
lime as to breed contempt—contempt 
in the emissaries’ hearts of “natives,” 
whose motives and modes of life they 
do not understand; contempt of them- 
selves in the hearts of these natives, 
who feel their civilization to be as vital 
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and as great, sometimes even superior 
to that of these strangers, who with rude 
and barbarous hands would smear 
garish red paint over their fine traceries 
and arabesques. And the people who 
stay at home know, for the most part, 
neither this nor anything else, of what- 
ever moment, that is doing or being 
done in Moslem lands. 

It would seem, then, that the real 
problem of the American “student” of 
Arabic and Islam is not merely to secure 
a few pupils for his classroom, but rather 
to help rouse the American conscious- 
ness and conscience, that it may awake 
and take notice of these fallow fields 
crying for energetic and capable and 
unselfish civilizing labor, in the under- 
taking of which, if it be rightly and 
efficiently done, America will surely be 
nearly, if not quite, as much a gainer as 
a giver. 

Nor need this task be considered a 
hopeless one. in these American lands. 
The situation does seem dark; despite 
some unavoidable generalizations, it is 
hoped that it has not been greatly over- 
drawn; but the darkness of ignorance 
was almost as intense, not more than ten 
short years ago, with regard to China 
and Japan. The new interest which the 
American people in general and this 
university in particular have acquired 
in these countries, whose civilizations 
are historically much more foreign to 
us than that of Islam, is a hopeful indi- 
cation of what may be done in a similar 
manner for Islam. After all, the Ameri- 
can mind, that “ Yankee ingenuity” and 
cleverness which the latest arrival from 
Greece and Armenia claims as his own 
when he steps upon this soil, coupled 
with the “bulldog” tenacity which 
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Britain has given this people, and modi- 
fied by an admixture of German thor- 
oughness which will not in these nor in 
any other circumstances be despised— 
this composite, open, and anything but 
lethargic American mind, watchful, even 
if waiting, needs in most cases only to 
be shown its remissness to rouse it to 
action, in order that it may not be left 
behind and its share in the world’s work 
be found lacking. Given the insight 
that Arabic and Islam do not rep- 
resent something distant and wholly 
foreign, but a great civilization, inti- 
mately and vitally connected with our 
own in many and various ways, why 
should not this people discover within 
themselves interest and the impulse to 
go to work, so that men may no longer, 
as has happened, be sent to teach in 
mission colleges, with a Doctor’s degree 
in physics, chemistry, or mathematics, 
but with not one word of Arabic, nor so 
much as the elements of a knowledge 
of Islam’s glorious history and complex 
civilization. 

And once a man or woman is ready 
to work in the Arabic or anywhere in the 
Moslem field, he or she need not look far 
for work that is worth a life’s labor. 

Considered merely as a language, 
Arabic is as highly developed, as cun- 
ningly devised, as fine an instrument of 
expression in its own way as any; it 
need not shrink from comparison with 
the Greek of Homer, Pindar, Herodotus, 
and Aristotle, or with the French of 
Moliére, Maupassant, and Victor Hugo. 
As an aid to the study of other Semitic 
languages (Hebrew, Assyrian, Aramaic), 
on which attainable information is less 
explicit, it is at the lowest estimate in- 


valuable. And this is not due merely 
to its almost endless vocabulary. 
Arabic is, both in literary and in spoken 
form, a living language, very much alive 
in many dialects and varieties in actual 
use, in print and in conversation, over 
a stretch of territory extending from the 
Philippines and the Malay Islands to 
the west coast of Africa, Malta, and 
Constantinople, and from Nubia and 
the Straits of Babelmandeb to Kazan 
in the heart of Russia. As these dialects 
can be and are being observed in the 
very process of growth, and as the in- 
fluences to which their phonetic, in- 
flectional, syntactic, and lexicographical 
changes and variations are due may 
often be plainly recognized, it is to them 
that we must look for the explanation 
of similar changes and variations in the 
more widely, but less well-known He- 
brew, Phoenician, and Aramaic. Our 
information about its older stages, too, 
is fuller and better than anything we 
can obtain, not only about other Semitic, 
but about many, if not most, Indo- 
European tongues. Whether or not 
their work is founded upon learning 
transmitted to them from the Sanskrit 
scholars of India, the great Arabic 
grammarians Sibawaihi, Zamakhshari, 
and Ibn Ya‘ish give us, e.g., phonetic 
information so far beyond anything 
done in Europe up to a short one 
hundred years ago, that the late Karl 
Vollers said: “At the beginning of our 
century he [i.e., Lumsden, Calcutta, 
1813], of course, was unable to grasp the 
true sense of the phonetic processes 
intended by the Arabic scholars.” 
Language-study, for whatever pur- 
pose it is undertaken, introduces the 


* Transactions of the Ninth International Congress of Orientalists, London, 1893, II, 137. 
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student to literature. And of literature 
there is in Arabic and Moslem lands no 
lack. Of great works on history there 
are a score or more, often in many vol- 
umes by Ibn Qutaiba, Baladhuri, Tabari, 
Mas‘udi, Ibn Athir, and the well-known 
Abulfeda; full and excellent biographies 
of the Prophet, by Ibn Ishaq, Ibn Hisham, 
and Wagqidi, of Saladdin, by Beha ed-din; 
of Tamerlane, by Ibu Arabshah; poets 
and poems, that rank with the best pro- 
duced in any century under any skies— 
Imrulgais, Shanfara, Ta‘abbata Sharran, 
Abu Nuwas, Abu Firas, Abu-l—‘ Ala al- 
Ma-‘arri, not to mention the Persian but 
Moslem Firdausi, Hafiz, Omar Chay- 
yam; books of geography and travel by 
Kazwini, Hamdani, Ibn Jubair, and Ibn 
Batuta; the work of philosophical 
theologians like Gazali; collections of 
tales and proverbs and belletristic liter- 
ature of various kinds by Jahiz, Maid- 
ani, Hariri, and others. These are but 
‘a score or so of names set down at ran- 
dom; the list might have been duplicated 
two or three times over by other names, 
nearly or quite as illustrious. In fact, 
almost endless is the gallant array to 
which the English reader will find him- 
self well introduced by Nicholson’s 
Literary History of the Arabs and 
Browne’s similar volumes on Persia. 
And beautiful work he will find almost 
everywhere,’ intensive and original, far 
and away ahead of anything Europe 
had or did at the time—limited, it is 
true, as what work is not, by the condi- 
tions and prevailing world-view of the 
place and time—but as energetic, thor- 
ough, patient, and clever—in short, as 
artistic or scientific—as anything the 
world has seen or is seeing even now. 
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Of many of these, editions are being 
brought out or remain to be brought out. 
In this work the Orient in its great 
centers, Cairo, Beyrout, Constanti- 
nople, Kazan, Mosul, Teheran, Luck- 
now, Calcutta, etc., is vying with the 
European workshops of Leyden, London, 
Paris, Vienna, and Leipzig. There are 
manuscripts of texts, published and 
unpublished, in America also—at Har- 
vard, Yale, and a few at the Newberry 
Library in Chicago; and it is hoped 
that the University of Chicago, too, may 
be put into a position to secure a collec- 
tion of its own, for the purchase of 
which these days, and more especially 
the months following the end of the 
great war now raging, would be a most 
opportune time. 

What has already been brought out 
remains in large part to be studied. 
Detailed studies, especially comparative 
studies, both within Islam itself, and 
in comparison with the products of other 
great civilizations, are scarcely past 
their beginnings. We are almost as 
far now as we were when Fliigel wrote, 
a half-century ago, from being able to 
write a real history of Arabic literature. 

Or, if one’s tastes be historical rather 
than linguistic and literary, if one’s 
soul be stirred by great world- 
movements and great men who con- 
trolled them or were controlled by them, 
here is a magnificent field. Here is 
a world-movement whose effects were 
felt, and are in some measure still felt, 
from the westernmost tip of Europe to 
the easternmost point of the Philippines. 


And that makes it a movement which © 


touches America nearly. In the Philip- 
pines, Spain in her westward drive met 


t Look, for choice, at Shanfara’s Umayma, Nicholson, p. go. 
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the eastward thrust of aging Islam, as 
she bore the brunt of the westward urge 
of the same great world-power in its 
youthful days. The task Spain found 
too much for her and relinquished, in 
those far-eastern isles, America has 
taken up, to do it as she may—or shall 
it be to relinquish it in turn? But 
whether she keeps political control of 
these dependencies or not, should no new 
American’s soul henceforth be stirred 
to study this mighty force, whose arms 
reached out, and are still reaching forth, 
whether by warlike or peaceful conquest, 
over three great continents, and were 
estopped from seizing upon the land 
he now calls his own only by seas, which 
were unknown waters, when it was in 
its prime? And if he find the will to 
work here, he will find himself in no bad 
company; men like Caussin de Perceval, 
Stanley Lane-Poole, De Goeje, Well- 
hausen, Néldeke, have not disdained 
to test on it the mettle of their steel. 

Yet the fringes of the veil of ignorance 
are scarcely lifting from this Asiatic 
mystery. The huge tomes of the An- 
nali dell’ Islam, which are being gathered 
together by the titanic labors of Leone 
Caetani, Prince of Teano, show quite 
as much that is still undone, as what is 
doing and done. There are connections 
to be traced at various stages and points 
with the worlds of Hellenism, Zoroas- 
trianism, Buddhism, with Constanti- 
nople and the Italian cities—in fact, with 
all of Europe to northernmost Russia, 
Sweden, and Norway, with Abyssinia 
and the lower reaches of Africa, where 
even now Moslem travelers and trades- 
men are vying in successful rivalry 
with Christian missionaries for control 
of “the dark continent.” There is a 


galaxy of great figures and events, many 
of them limned thus far in barest outline 
only; there is not one of them but is still 
waiting for a finishing touch from a mas- 
terhand. To mention a few of the high 
points only: there is Mohammed him- 
self, a deep well from which many have 
drunk, but which is not yet exhausted; 
there is the great caliph Omar and his 
organizing talent and work; there are 
the much-defamed yet illustrious Omay- 
yads, Mu’awiya and Abd el-Melik, with 
their faithful viziers Ziyad ibn Abihi and 
el-Hajjaj; there are the much-praised 
but infamous Abbassids, al-Mansor and 
Haroun al-Rashid, with their glorious 
but hapless Barmecide ministers of 
Arabian Nights fame; there are the first 
and greatest of Turkish sultans, Alp 
Arslan and Melikshah, and their cele- 
brated Maecenas, Nizam al-Mulk; there 
are the great Mongol invasions of Jen- 
giz Khan and Tamerlane, and the break- 
ing of their waves on the pikes of the 
Mameluke Baibars of Egypt and the 
bodies of the Seljuk Turks of Konia on 
the one hand, and the much-abused 
Ottoman Turks on the other; there is 
the magnificently conceived and con- 
structed, if barbaric, empire of a Sulei- 
man the Magnificent. Why should not 
young Americans, as they mature, be as 
ready to look up the records of these as 
they are, in their larval stage, to look 
up the records of Amos Rusie, Christie 
Mathewson, and Hans Wagner, of 
Eckersall, Pudge Heffelfinger, and 
Chartie Brickley ? 

And should these peoples and their 
work be approached by one gifted with 
artistic temperament, he will find here 
no dearth of materials to satisfy his soul. 
Since they are found in many, perhaps 
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in most American homes, oriental rugs 
and tapestries need be mentioned only 
in passing. Nor need Mohammedan 
work in metals, precious and otherwise, 
be dwelt upon in a brief article of 
this nature. Less well known in this 
country are the bookbindings of Herat, 
of which F. R. Martin, in the catalogue 
of the great exposition at Munich, 1910, 
says: “Nothing has been produced in 
Europe which could rival in delicacy of 
execution and elegance of drawing the 
bindings of these artists.” And their 
covers oftentimes inclose miniatures and 
specimens of calligraphy which rank 
with the finest in the world. Or, take 
the tableware of these “mediaeval bar- 
barians.”” The lusterware of Samarra, 
which later found new homes in Persia, 
Kairowan, and Moorish Spain, has not 
been successfully imitated, much less 
surpassed, to the present day. 

But the days of these peoples were 
not passed merely in the execution with 
limitless patience of small things. The 
swift, sure, and rarely artistic skill which 
conjured up, out of the rock and mud 
and sand, the architectural dreams of the 
Omayyads, Abbassids, and Tulunids 
need not shun comparison with the 
speed and workmanship with which the 
public buildings of American cities and 
states are wont to be constructed. In 
this as in other things, the blazing fire 
of Islam consumed the fuel and precious 
metal of the ancient world to melt and 
mold it into a new, great art of its own. 
The hackneyed halls of Granada, which 
will come to many minds in this connec- 
tion, are by no means the best examples 
of this art; they are of the lesser, weary 
and wearying of its exponents. Some of 
its greatest works are only just dawning 


upon the consciousness of the Western 
world; it is not ten years ago since 
Alois Musil first made public a full rep- 
resentation of the fairy-tale castle of the 
Ommayyads which he discovered at 
Kuseir Amra, on the edge of the Syrian 
Desert. And what is known to exist is 
not therefore extensively or well known. 
How much remains to be done cannot be 
better illustrated than by the funda- 
mental disagreement of the greatest 
European experts on the derivation and 
development of many of the elements 
that go to make up the whole of Moslem 
architectural and plastic art. In the 
center of this debate there stands a 
building, of which many superficial 
views, photographs, and sketches have 
been made and which nevertheless, by 
the testimony of the great Strzygowski, 
has never been adequately studied or 
represented in any work yet made public 
—the Dome of the Rock, known as the 
Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem. If 
there are many acres in this field open 
to occupation by American pioneers, 
here is an opportunity which it were 
shameful to neglect. There are, to the 
writer’s knowledge, in the home of one 
of the best of young English architects, 
in Highgate, London, great, large-size 
studies in color, absolutely accurate in 
every detail, wrought through years of 
patient, painstaking, artistic labor, of 
this same Dome of the Rock. There is, 
in particular, one great half-section, at 
least six feet high, based upon measure- 
ments and observations, the accuracy 
of which was not excelled in the con- 
struction itselfi—a masterpiece, in which 
every shade and every line is correct. 
The Schick models, purchased by Har- 
vard for no small sum, are a mere toy 
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compared to these serious, thoroughly 
scientific, and no less artistic studies. Yet 
while Americans are ransacking Europe 
for expensive art treasures, here is an in- 
valuable piece of work, which ought to 
be exhibited and made public in plates 
and volumes corresponding to its value, 
and which can be secured for a rela- 
tively moderate sum; and it goes begging. 

For those whose eyes are not appre- 
ciative and whose hands are not skilled 
toward works of art, there are other 
treasures to fill the mind’s eye. How 
many American philosophers know any- 
thing of Arabic philosophy? Yet these 
forgotten Arabs once taught Europe 
to know again its forgotten Aristotle. 
Nor are the falahsifa, with whose 
names the halls of the Schoolmen rang, 
an Avicenna, an Avempace, an Aver- 
thoes, the only philosophers of the 
Arabs. They were among the Arabs 
themselves the less influential, and, from 
a modern point of view, not as good as 
others less known or quite unknown 
among us. Of these there is one who 
with a number of others approached 
philosophy with the point of view and 
from the workshops of natural science, 
Ibn al-Haitham, “the Eagle’s Son.” 
This man went to work experimentally, 
inductively, like any modern scientist; 
his resulting work on optics remained 
unapproached during the Middle Ages; 
and through his work, especially in this 
field, he had learned to doubt the finality 
of “‘axioms,” and to understand some- 
thing of the relation of the nerves 
to psychology and the part played by 
apperception in our mental processes. 
Another surprise is in store for the 
student when first he discovers that 
another unknown, at the turn of the 


tenth and eleventh centuries, Ibn Miska- 
wayh, taught that most modern of 
“subjects,” social ethics. And perhaps 
the greatest surprise of all will come to 
him when he learns that Moslem phi- 
losophy does not stop dead with the 
great Thomas Aquinas of Islam, al- 
Gazali, and his Amnihilation of Phi- 
losophy. Rather, as Aquinas did for 
the theology of the Latin church, so did 
Gazali introduce philosophy into the 
orthodox, catholic theology of Islam; 
and there it has remained with him to the 
present, a leaven, perhaps, by which 
this slow mass, too, may again be quick- 
ened. But neither is philosophy itself, 
as a separate entity, extinct as yet in 
the Orient of the Moslems. Much of 
it, as there studied and taught, is 
mediaeval, indeed, and unprogressive, as 
neo-Platonic Aristotelianism was bound 
to be; yet even this school has ever pro- 
duced and still produces sovereign and 
independent thinkers, who master fully 
the work of their greatest predecessors 
and are able, also, to add a mite of their 
own. And if these men do not set 
the world aflame, they are therefore no 
more to be despised than many a man 
who teaches at our universities and pub- 
lishes textbooks and useful articles, even 
though he be not a Hume or a Kant. 
Besides these, however, there are appear- 
ing books of another type: one on logic 
at Kazan, which quotes Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Locke, Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel, 
Herbart, Mill, and Bain; an encyclo- 
pedic work at Cairo, which seeks to 
teach its countrymen, however unskil- 
fully, the elements of European science 
and its methods; defenses of Islam, 
such as those to which Aurelio Palmieri 
has called attention, which seek to 
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vindicate Islam and so cannot help 
introducing into it the spirit of progress. 

In such things as these, and in the 
young men who come from those far 
lands to study at their universities, men 
- like Snouck Hurgronje and Max Horten, 
who know their Islam and Arabic pass- 
ing well, see tokens of a new awakening 
for the Moslem East. An interest in 
natural sciences from the new European 
viewpoint is manifest; the writer recalls 
with particular pleasure how a party 
of well-to-do men in the Young Turks’ 
Club at fanatical Nablus (Shechem) not 
many years ago were ready to retain 
him on the spot, so that he might teach 
them and their sons European manners 
and methods. It was this very interest, 
chiefly, that changed the world-view 
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and struck an aging world from under 
the feet of Europe, and forced it to 
build on the ruins that new one which 
we call the modern. If, then, America, 
too, should take an interest in this 
world’s work from this angle and help 
to give to the great world of Islam this 
elixir of life to renew therewith its own 
civilization in the way which it finds 
best suited to itself, then this country 
will therewith be doing something of 
its plain, human duty, something which 
will redound not only to the fame but 
incidentally also to the lasting profit 
of America itself; and something which, 
it is to be hoped, may some day become 
known generally, as it is now appre- 
ciated in the Levant, as a characteristi- 
cally American deed. 


THE VALUE OF BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


REV. G. H. RICHARDSON, PH.D. 
Bunker Hill, Illinois 


Archaeology is sometimes believed to be as dead as the bones it exhumes, but just at 
present it is extremely alive. Dr. RICHARDSON has already set forth the contradictory 
uses to which the science can be applied by extremists. Now he writes more construc- 
tively and positively. As a matter of fact, archaeology is a good servant but a poor 


master. 


In three earlier numbers of the Bib- 
lical World I dealt with the abuse of 
biblical archaeology and raised a protest 
against the methods employed by both 
the ultra-conservatives and the ultra- 
liberals in dealing with archaeology in 
their theorizing. In this article I wish 
to deal with the “better way,” and to 
show the value of archaeology for the 
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Bible student. It is to be regretted that 
the extremists on both sides have tended 
to bring the whole study into disrepute, 
it being said of archaeology, as it is still 
said of the Bible, “You can make it 
prove anything.” 

Why do two opposing schools take 
the same archaeological facts and yet 
reach such vastly differing conclusions, 
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each claiming that the “finds” support 
its theory, when their theories are as 
far apart as the poles? What proves 
to one side that the Israelites were never 
in Egypt is the “unassailable proof” to 
the other that they were, and that the 
biblical story is correct even to deiails. 
What proves to one that the Exodus 
journey must have been to the tradi- 
tional Sinai in the Peninsula is to another 
a positive proof that Sinai was in Edom. 
What proves to one that the patriarchs 
were mythical, or personifications, or 
personified tribes, proves to another 
that they were individuals of flesh and 
blood. And so one could goon. There 
is some reason for such divergences, and 
it is necessary to find the reason; for it 
is disconcerting to the beginner in these 
studies to find Dr. Driver, a recognized 
leader in critical matters, writing: ‘The 
idea that the monuments furnish a refu- 
tation of the general critical position 
is a pure illusion,’”* and then to turn 
round and find Canon Sayce writing: 
“Wherever archaeology has been able 
to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a 
bubble in the air.” Here, evidently, 
there is something deeper than a differ- 
ence of texts, something that is psy- 
chological in its nature. 

It was a wonderful day for the world 
when, in 1811, Claudius James Rich 
attacked the mound of ancient Babylon 
and unearthed the inscribed bricks, and 
when he bought the cuneiform tablets 
from the natives and brought them to 


England. That was the beginning of 


that vast Assyriological collection of 
the British Museum. But, greater 
than that, it was the beginning of a 
lively interest in the remains of that 
ancient civilization. It was another 
wonderful day for the world when Paul 
Emil Botta turned to the mound of 
Khorsabad and found the palace of Sar- 
gon II (722-705 B.c.), for his discovery 
fired the French government to great 
undertakings in the fields of Assyrio- 
logical research. Another wonderful 
day was when Austen Henry Layard 
began his first excavations in Assyria 
and discovered palace after palace, and 
those little clay tablets which were so 
soon to revolutionize our knowledge of 
the past, and, still more significant, the 
Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III (860- 
825 B.c.) with its account of the tribute 
of Jehu—not to mention other dis- 
coveries. 

But perhaps the most wonderful day 
of all was that day in 1872 when 
George Smith, working in the British 
Museum among the cuneiform tablets, 
found the Babylonian legend of the 
Deluge. Into the story of the excava- 
tions we cannot entex at this time, and 
we must refer the reader to the authori- 
ties3 One of the first motives in 
excavating the mounds of Babylonia 
and Assyria, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor, was to discover confirma- 
tions for the biblical accounts. In all 
his writings Layard kept this before 
him and before the public. George 
Smith was attracted to Assyriology by 
the hope of finding confirmations. The 


* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, p. xviii. 
2 Monumental Facts and Higher Critical Fancies, p. 25. 


3 See Rogers’ monumental work on The History of Babylonia and Assyria (6th ed.) for a very 
complete account. 
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Egypt Exploration Fund was founded 
“to organize excavations in Egypt, with 
a view to the further elucidation of the 
History of Arts of Ancient Egypt, and 
to the illustration of the Old Testament 
narrative, in so far as it has to do with 
Egypt and the Egyptians.” The Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund is “a Society for 
the accurate and systematic investi- 
gation of the archaeology, the to- 
pography, the geology and physical 
geography, the customs and manners of 
the Holy Land, for Biblical illustration.” 
Delitzsch sums it all up when he writes: 
“To what end all this toil and trouble 
in distant, inhospitable, and danger- 
ridden lands? Why all this expense in 
ransacking to their utmost depths the 
rubbish heaps of forgotten centuries, 
where we know neither treasures of gold 
nor of silver exist? Why this zealous 
emulation on the part of the nations to 
secure the greatest possible number of 
mounds for excavation? And whence, 
too, that constantly increasing interest, 
that burning enthusiasm, born of gener- 
ous sacrifice, now being bestowed on 
both sides the Atlantic on the excava- 
tions of Babylonia, and Assyria? One 
answer echoes to all these questions— 
one answer, which, if not absolutely 
adequate, is yet largely the reason and 
consummation of it all: the Bible.” 

So many discoveries.were made of the 
things connected with the Bible, and so 
strongly did many of the discoveries 
confirm the biblical record, that it 
became more and more a fixed and final 
belief that if we only excavated long 
enough every detail of the Bible narra- 
tive would be confirmed. We have only 
to think on the enthusiasm which swept 


* Babel and Bible, p. 1. 


over England and the continent in 1872, 
after George Smith on December 3 had 
read his paper before the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology. Preachers and 
laymen alike were convinced that even 
the very stones were crying out against 
the unbelievers. Did not even pagan 
Babylon arise to refute the scoffers at the 
biblical Flood story? The whole Bible 
is true, it was argued, because another 
nation had a similar story. The name of 
Hammurabi was discovered on some 
monuments, and scholars got to work 
at once and with some philological 
twisting “proved” that the “Amraphel”’ 
of Gen., chap. 14, was the name of 
Hammurabi. Again, the Bible was 
proved true because one of the kings 
named in it had been discovered. The 
ruins of Pithom were discovered, and it 
was noted that some of the bricks 
toward the top of the chamber walls 
were peculiar. At first it was stated 
that they were made without straw, a 
conclusion since refuted by the breaking 
and examination of the bricks. But 
the former theory had the field, andit 
was argued, and is still argued in spite 
of the refutation, that the Bible has 
again been vindicated, because bricks 
without straw were used by the Israel- 
ites. Did not the Exodus with its three 
millions of Israelites take place just as 
the Bible stated? The Word of God 
is able to withstand all the attacks 
of a blatant unbelief. What are those 
strange figures carved up there on the 
rocks throughout Asia Minor, figures 
with peculiar faces and dresses? And 
what are these hieroglyphics accom- 
panying the figures? What language 
do they represent? After a period of 
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guesswork it was finally concluded that 
the figures are those of Hittites and that 
the hieroglyphics are Hittite. Are not 
Hittites mentioned in the Bible? They 
are, in a number of places. Then the 
Word of God has again been vindi- 
cated, it is indeed a tried and true Word, 
for the monuments have confirmed 
the story. And thus the conservative 
scholars went on, and still go on, having 
gradually developed the idea that all the 
monuments, when rightly interpreted, 
support their theory. It is needless to 
give a list of names in this connection, 
for every reader of the religious weeklies 
of a conservative nature is aware how 
this is stated as if it were axiomatic. 

But disturbers arose, as they always 
do when we get most comfortable. 
Another school of archaeologists had 
carefully noted the discoveries made, 
and interpreted them. Was there a 
Babylonian story of the Creation and 
Deluge? Was there a Babylonian 
record of ten kings, or patriarchs? Has 
there been discovered a code of laws 
given by Hammurabi a thousand years 
before Moses, many details of which 
look very much like the “Mosaic” 
law? Have names with a “Jau” ele- 
ment in them been found in Babylonia, 
and did the owners live in the time of 
Hammurabi? Then the writers of the 
Old Testament must have derived their 
materials from Babylonia, and if so 
Israel can no longer be regarded as 
having a unique revelation. Was there 
a story of a long famine recorded in the 
tomb of an Egyptian noble of about the 
(traditional) time of Joseph? Did 
Merenptah fight against Israel in or near 
Palestine about the (traditional) date 
of the Exodus? Was there a people 


called Asher in the region of Galilee 
during the reign of Rameses II? Were 
there places in Canaan, at the time 
of Thotmes III, named Jacob-el and 
Joseph-el, and are these names an indi- 
cation that Jacob and Joseph were clan 
or tribal deities? Then the Joseph 
story is a late story into which have been 
worked Egyptian elements. Israel could 
not have been in Egypt, in fact the 
monuments seem to be entirely against 
an Egyptian residence. Jacob and 
Joseph were only later regarded as 
father and son, for at first they were local 
deities in Canaan. Is it not possible 
that the whole tradition of Israel is radi- 
cally wrong and needs to be rewritten? 
Have not inscriptions been discovered, 
written by Assyrian kings, in which there 
is the name Muzri, given to a district in 
Northern Arabia; and is it not highly 
probable that the scribes of Israel, having 
forgotten the earlier stories of their 
nation, and now being in definite con- 
tact with Egypt, rewrote their text and 
pointed it so that Muzri reads Mizraim 
thus bringing the whole tradition into an 
Egyptian setting instead of a North 
Arabian? Was there not a Hagarite 
tribe in Northern Arabia? If this is 
so, we can place the story of Hagar in 
its true light. She was simply the name 
of a tribe which for a time amalgamated 
with the Abraham tribe, but after a 
tribal quarrel separated from it. Did 
not the clan of Jerahmeel play a greater 
part in the early attempts to conquer 
Canaan along with Israel than we have 
hitherto thought, and does it not follow, 
if this is true, that it must have 
exerted a great influence on the life and 
religion of the newcomers? The chil- 
dren of Israel were in Canaan when 
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Merenptah came up in his fifth year, 
for they had just come out of their 
captivity in Northern Arabia. This 
accounts for the lack of Egyptian influ- 
ence in the thought of early Israel— 
they did not come into contact with 
Egypt until centuries after Merenptah. 
The Hittites! We have been enabled to 
trace out their sphere of influence and 
dominance, and we find that they were 
hundreds of miles away, north of Hebron 
at the (traditional) time of Abraham. 
The story of Abraham and the cave of 
Machpelah is a late account to sup- 
port a certain tradition. And so we 
could go on, for the ultra-liberals have 
convinced themselves that all the monu- 
ments, when rightly interpreted, sup- 
port their theory. Again, we have no 
need to give a list of names, for every 
reader of liberal works is aware how 
this is stated as if it were axiomatic. 
More than once we have been asked by 
beginners to tell them which side they 
should follow in archaeological writings 
and it has been difficult at times to 
know just what to advise; for sometimes 
both sides have many things the student 
should know, while at the same time 
they have many things he needs to 
omit. 

The difference is due, in every case, 
we believe, to the views of the Bible 
held by the individual writers. Where 
a scholar believes that the whole 
of the Bible as we have it is the veri- 
table Word of God, he cannot believe 
that it is mistaken in any point, whether 
in science, history, geography, or morals. 
When he so believes he feels that it is his 
great work to defend it against the 
impugners of the Word, and, finding 
such clear cases of confirmation (and 


often more cases of illustration than 
confirmation, though only too often 
these are not distinguished), he will 
grasp at these as a drowning man at a 
straw. There are, we are willing to 
admit, differing degrees of conservatism, 
and here we deal with the attitude of 
the ultra-conservatives. And, so on 
the other hand, with the ultra-liberal: 
only too often for him the Bible is simply 
one out of a number of so-called sacred 
books of the East. It is a garbled 
account of an insignificant horde which, 
coming out of slavery, either in Egypt 
or Northern Arabia, conquered Canaan, 
and which, after the conquest, had a very 
exalted idea of itself and its destiny. 
To refute the statements of the inhabi- 
tants of the conquered land, it invented 
a number of tales about its ancestors 
and the dealings of the national god with 
them. The land was their land by 
right because their national deity, who 
owned the land, had promised it to their 
fathers, etc. 

The moderate conservatives have 
been brought to tone down their former 
extreme statements through the sheer 
weight of archaeological evidence (a 

t worth remembering when they seek 
to remind criticism of its changes) for 
the time being, but they closely watch 
every discovery in the hope that they 
can go back to their whole theory and 
refute those who made them give up a 
part. It is from this side that we con- 
tinually hear such statements as, 
“Archaeology is not yet an exact 
science”; “It is well to wait for further 
evidence”; “It is possible that the 
text does not mean what has been given 
out’’; “Archaeology has not yet proved 
all the details of the story, but we can 
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afford to wait, for we are convinced that 


it will, seeing that it has vindicated so 


many details in the past”; “The silence 
of the monuments of this time on our 
subject has no special significance, as 
they do not seem to have had special 
occasion to mention, etc.”; ' “While 
archaeology does not prove, it does not 
disprove.” 

The moderate-liberal position seems 
to be the position we ought to occupy. 
Perhaps the moderate conservatives 
will argue that they are practically one 
with the moderate liberals, but it is not 
so. The moderate conservatives are 
too eager to return to their “whole” 
theory, while the moderate liberal is 
ever ready and eager for the larger 
truth, even though it involves the 
destruction of all the theories he holds 
dear; he believes that the past is not of 
necessity a standard, and that the 
greater Bible of God is still being 
written. 

When there is, as it were, at the 
“back of the mind” the theory that all 
the Bible is marked off from all other 
literature in some peculiar sense, then 
a man is concerned about seeing all its 
statements proved correct, even in 
details. But when one believes that 


God sends His teachers unto every age, 

To every clime and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm 
of truth 

Into the selfish rule of one sole race, 


he is more concerned about the message 
of the Bible than about its historical 
details, recognizing that, though the 


vessel is of common clay, yet the water 
is still good and can give life to a 
spiritually thirsty race. 

Have we not spent too much time 
upon the outward Bible and too much 
neglected the inner Word? Have we 
not been more concerned about the 
letter than the spirit? Where people 
are at all times anxious to prove that 
the record is corrett, even in details, 
there is a danger that the great truths 
are lost sight of in the struggle, and the 
defender is in danger of sacrificing his 
integrity and lessening his spiritual life 
because of the method of argument he is 
often led toemploy. Are we not to this 
day under the influence of antiquated 
ideas regarding the inspiration of the 
Bible? Why should it be so necessary 
to insist that the whole of the Bible is 
correct when it has to do with history, 
science, etc? Why all this titanic 
struggle to reconcile Gen., chaps. 1 and 
2, with modern geology, biology, zo- 
ology, and to prove that “the geological 
theory of the flood of Noah as the last 
great change in land levels is being most 
exactly confirmed, not only by investi- 
gations in glacial history, but by exam- 
ination of the records of that cataclysm 
that befell the antediluvian world which 
are still to be seen written upon the 
mountains and valleys of Europe and of 
central and western Asia’’?* Even to 
this day we are shown photographs of 
the very “Asphalt Springs near Hit 
which furnished ‘slime’ (asphalt) used 
by the builders of Babel,” Babel here 
evidently referring to the Babel of Gen., 
chap. 11, if we are to take the heading 
of the chapter for a guide;? and we are 


t Kyle, The Deciding Voice of the Monuments, p. 63. 
2 Clay, Light on the Old Testament from Babel, p. 94. 
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told that the Tower of Babel, mentioned 
in this chapter of Genesis, is the Zig- 
gurat Babili of Babylon. The time has 
come for intellectual seriousness in deal- 
ing with the Bible, for our intelligent 
young people are being raised in a vastly 
different environment from that of their 
parents—an environment in which the 
historical method is becoming predomi- 
nant, and where the old-world legends 
are being scientifically compared. 
When they discover in the univer- 
sity classroom that science knows noth- 
ing of such a universal deluge as is 
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implied in the Genesis story, and when 
they compare the legends of the an- 
cients regarding the origins of peoples 
and civilizations, what is likely to be 
their attitude to the books containing 
such defenses? More than this, what 
will their attitude be toward the book 
which needs such defense? We are 
not at this point attacking writers, for 
that is not the “‘ way of peace”; rather, 
we are asking for seriousness and intel- 
lectual honesty on the part of those who 
feel called upon to save the Bible from 
the hands of the critics. 


[To be concluded] 


THE CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY 


REV. ARTHUR E. HOLT, PH.D. 
Congregational Church, Manhattan, Kansas 


About few things in the religious world is there at the present time more interest 
than about the country church. The needs of the country are so appalling, the attempt 
to meet them has been so imperfect and half-hearted, if not unintelligent, that it is a 
most encouraging sign that so many denominations, as well as the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, and state universities, and a commission of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, should be thinking seriously of the matter. Theory 
and practice are both much needed. But the theorist ought to have had experience in 
the actual working of the country church, and the practical man ought to know something 
about the ideals of religion as well as about the machinery of community service. 

We have had an amazing amount of ill-considered advice to ministers and theological 
seminaries in this field. From some of this advice one would think that the chief busi- 
ness of a minister is to be a sort of inexpensive expert on crops, hog cholera, and chicken- 
raising. On the other hand, there have been those who have insisted that he should keep 
himself aloof from such affairs and devote himself to the contemplation of God and the 
preparation of next Sunday’s sermon. 

Dr. Hott is a theorist who has had experience. He is also possessed of good sense. 
In an earlier article in the BrsticaL Wor LD he called attention to the futility of making 
a church a mere community center instead of the center of a community’s spiritual life. 
The two brief articles which are here printed will be followed in the course of the year by 
others in which he points out with equal pointedness some of the things which the man 
interested in rural religion must face. 


I. Baal, the God of Big Crops 


In the building of a permanent agri- 
culture, which is the more important, 
the fertility of the soil or the resourceful- 
ness of the man who tills the soil? A 
friend of mine returned the other day 
and told me that there were acres and 
acres of fertile land in South America 
which might be had by the man who 
would live on them. “Why,” I said, 
“did you not secure a homestead for 
yourself?’’ “Because,” he replied, “I 
could not take my American society 
with me.” A certain quality of social 
order seems to give value to land. Why 


is the American white man getting more 
from the soil in Kansas than the Ameri- 
can Indian who held possession of these 
plains a century ago? The fertility of 
the soil was all in favor of the Indian. 
The white man contains in himself 
a certain resourcefulness of spirituality, 
morality, and intelligence which makes 
it possible for him to unlock the fertility 
of the soil. He is first of all a personal 
and social success. Sir Horace Plunkett, 
in discussing the backwardness of rural 
Ireland, names as its fundamental cause, 
not the lack of fertility in the soil, but 
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the lack of morality in Irish manhood. 
He says, “The impartial observer will, 
I fear, find amongst a majority of our 
people a striking lack of self-reliance and 
moral courage, an entire lack of serious 
thought on public questions, a listless- 
ness and apathy in regard to economic 
improvement which amounts to a form 
of fatalism, and in backward districts 
a survival of superstition which saps 
all strength of will and purpose.” In 
other words, while recognizing a certain 
truth in economic determinism, we find 
a determinism contained in the moral 
and intellectual resources of a social 
order which takes precedence over the 
economic. In the building of a per- 
manent society, if we guard the moral 
and intellectual fertility of the human 
stock we shall ultimately guard the 
fertility of the soil. 

Most of us know that Western Pales- 
tine before it was conquered by the 
Hebrews was in the hands of a group of 
tribes who worshiped Baal. We know 
that through the Old Testament there 
‘runs the controversy between Baal and 
Jehovah, but few of us have stopped 
to think of the moral and intellectual 
controversy which lies back of the 
theological. The controversy takes on 
really human proportions when we find 
that Baal was the god of “big crops.” 
It was Baal who gave fertility to the 
soil and abundance of increase to 
the flocks. Baal was favorable when 
the produce of the soil and the flock was 
abundant. In a religion which holds 
sway over a people we are dealing 
with the dominant enthusiasm of the 
community. A thorough-going Baal- 
worshiper was a man whose dominant 
enthusiasm was an enthusiasm for big 


acre yields. He was a man whose pas- 
sion it was to buy more land, to raise 
more corn, to feed more sheep. In the 
securing of land it was perfectly right 
for him to ride roughshod over human 
interests as Jezebel and Ahab did in the 
case of Naboth. There was nothing in 
Baalism which gave any sanctity to 
human beings. The supreme will of the 
god was expressed in the fertility of the 
soil. 

Now there came into this “land of 
Canaan,” under the leadership of Joshua, 
a group of tribes who were worshipers of 
Jehovah. Partly because of the condi- 
tions of desert nomad life the economic 
had always been dependent on the social 
life. A nomadic tribe had to be a social 
success before it could be an economic 
success. But in addition to this, these 
tribes had been under the leadership of 
a great man by the name of Moses who 
made social justice the supreme mani- 
festation of the will of Jehovah. They 
had never known agriculture and they 
believed that their future was dependent 
on the maintenance of certain qualities 
in their tribal social order. The thor- 
ough worshiper of Jehovah was a man 
whose passion was for social justice as 
interpreted in the moral principles laid 
down by Moses. Economic success 
was the reward of those who had attained 
a certain quality of rightness in social 
relationships. 


Now the Hebrews learned agriculture — 


from the Canaanites, and this meant 
a distinct advance in their civilization. 
Learning agriculture is another matter 
from taking over “agriculturalism.” 
The problem for the followers of Jehovah 
was to learn agriculture without becom- 
ing worshipers of Baal. This, like 
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many persons since their day, they did 
not succeed in doing. The worshipers of 
Jehovah learned agriculture at the cost 
of a most decided reduction in their 
moral ideals. Their enthusiasm for 
social justice was sacrificed to a thor- 
oughgoing agricultural .commercialism. 

The drift toward Baalism was checked 
by a group of insurgent prophets who 
gradually but clearly drew the moral line 
between the two systems of thought and 
of life. The first of these was Elijah 
who suddenly appeared in the arena of 
Jewish life and threw down the gauntlet 
to the prophets of Baal. He challenges 
the people to cease their limping between 
two loyalties. If Jehovah be God let the 
people follow him. If Baal be God let 
them follow him. Briefly stated, the in- 
dictment which the succeeding prophets, 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
bring against the Baalistic civilization, 
is as follows: 

Under the leadership of Baalistic 
tendencies human values have been 
subordinated to property values. Elijah 
convicts Ahab of committing murder to 
secure the patrimonial estate of a small 
farmer. Hebrew law guaranteed to him 
his estate in perpetuity. To take it 
was murder and robbery. Amos accuses 
the Northern Kingdom of panting after 
the dust of the earth on the head of the 
poor. Hosea accuses Israel of being a 
“trafficker” and of “loving to oppress.” 
Isaiah charges that in their mad commer- 
cialism the people “are joining house to 
house and laying field to field.”” The wel- 
fare of Israel is being forgotten by certain 
individuals who have become land-mad 
and have lost all sense of human right. 

The second charge which the prophets 
bring is that under Baalism the founda- 
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tions of law and order have decayed. 
Hosea says that because the people have 
lost their enthusidsm for Jehovah there 
is naught but “swearing and breaking 
faith and killing and stealing and com- 
mitting adultery.” Baalism rested on 
the selfish motive of having and getting. 
On this basis you cannot build the super- 
structure of a law-abiding society. The 
man who keeps the law for economic 
reasons will develop economic reasons for 
breaking the law. A law-abiding so- 
ciety cannot be organized out of a 
people whose dominant enthusiasm is a 
desire for big crops. Law and respect 
for law emanate from Zion. 

The third charge with which the 
prophets face the Baal-worshipers is 
that in thoughtless profligacy they are 
wasting the resources of the nation. 
The future generations of Israel mean 
nothing to a generation which is drunk 
with the wine of commercial prosperity. 
‘Woe to them that are at ease in Zion— 
that lie upon beds of ivory and stretch 
themselves upon their couches and eat 
the lambs out of the flock and the 
calves out of the midst of the stall— 
but they are not grieved for the affliction 
of Joseph.” Conservation cannot be 
built on the basis of enlightened eco- 
nomic interest. Why should anyone 
supremely interested in big crops deny 
himself for the sake of a future genera- 
tion? When he does he has subordi- 
nated the economic to the social. 

The last great charge is that the 
Baal-worshipers have betrayed the poor, 
especially the small farmer. Amos says, 
“Ye trample upon the poor and take 
exactions from him of wheat.” That 


religion which purported to be supremely 
interested in good agriculture proved to 
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be the farmer’s worst enemy. The logic 
of this is not hard to see. When the 
whole community is playing the selfish 
game, it is the unprotected man—and 
this is generally the peasant—who loses. 
Baalism becomes the farmer’s worst 
enemy. Every man for himself in the 
selfish game of get means that the devil 
gets the farmer. 

What shall the rural church teach? 
It needs to be careful that it does not 
promote Baal-worship. To feed the 
flaming passion for big crops is not the 
task of the country church, and if it 
stoops to this it will ultimately become 


the farmer’s worst enemy. On the 
other hand, was there ever a time when 
it was so apparent that to be an eco- 
nomic success the farmer must be a 
personal and social success; that the 
rural church can best serve better agri- 
culture by helping the farmer to seek 
first the Kingdom of God in terms of 
personal and social righteousness; that 
the maintenance of the fertility of the 
spiritual, moral, and intellectual re- 
sources of the human stock is more 
important even than the fertility of the 
soil in the building of a permanent 
civilization ? 


II. The Churches at the Trade Centers 


Some years ago a farmer who owned 
his seven or eight hundred acres of good 
land about six miles from a trade center 
said: “We farmers are helping build 
all the institutions at that trade center. 
As we have prospered that town has 
grown. It is a by-product of this farm- 
ing country. We bear the same rela- 
tion to them that a factory district does 
to a large city. Yet we do not exist 
for the churches of that trade center 
except as some of us are willing to drive 
into the town for church. We exist for 
them as individuals who support those 
churches. We do not exist for them as 
surrounding communities which need 
upbuilding.” The writer, then a young 
man without experience in the varied 
motives by which modern Protestantism 
is built, went to the Presbyterian minis- 
ter in the trade center and laid the case 
before him. “Why,” it was suggested, 
“should the churches in this town not 
get along with one Sunday evening 
service and release some of these minis- 
ters for service in the surrounding dis- 


tricts? You have an obligation there 
which cannot be overlooked. From 
every one of these neighborhoods you 
get some strong members and yet you 
are not interested in building the com- 
munities from which they come. Grad- 
ually those members move into town 
to be nearer their churches, and tenants 
take their places on the farm. From 
an economic standpoint this is bad for 
the town. Your policy is detrimental 
to the fundamental welfare of the com- 
munity.” The Presbyterian minister 
was perfectly frank in his answer. 
“Each church in this town,” he said, 
“is forced by competition to have a 
Sunday evening service. It is a matter 
of life and death with each of us. It 
would be good for the community to 
have a union evening service. So long 
as some refuse to enter, however, each 
church must have an evening service 
for its own people.” 

Country people movein. City people 
move out. The city has its industrial 
district on the inside and its residential 
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district on the outside. Chicago has 
its Evanston, its LaGrange, its Oak 
Park. The country has its residential 
districts on the inside. The average 
farmer with a competence retires to 
his trade center to “enjoy life.” At 
the county seats and trade centers of the 
great agricultural states you have the 
same congestion of educational, social, 
and religious advantages which you 
have in the havens of the fortunate 
which are built around the big cities. 
It is a great privilege to be pastor of 
a church in a residential suburb. You 
can always report gains in the yearbook. 
You have a comforting sense that 
“things” are coming your way. Up- 
held by the social shift which is working 
to the success of your church, you are 
considered a success by your people. 
You are in line for promotion. The 
minister of the church at whose expense 
your church is growing will have a differ- 
emu ‘ste * to tell, but that is his mis- 
fortune," yours. Likewise it is fine 
to be pastor of an ecclesiastical catch- 
basin in a county seat. The same deep 
satisfactions are yours which belong to 
the pastor in the city suburb. It is all 
fine if you are willing to participate 
without protest in a game which will 
sooner or later put Protestantism off the 
map. It is all fine if in reckless com- 
petition we are willing to “eat the lambs 
out of the flock and the calves out of the 
stall,” and have no mind for “the 
afflictions of Joseph,” the welfare of the 
total community. 

Great city missionary societies are 
gradually linking the industrially suc- 
cessful of the city to those whose 
industrial success is yet in the making. 
The strength of the church in the 
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residential district is kept under the 
burden of the church in the factory dis- 
trict. In the county-seat town and the 
residential trade center the problem has 
not been honestly faced. Only here 
and there are ministers in county-seat 
towns awakening to the size of their 
parishes. State missionary societies are 
to a certain extent helping, but they 
think only in terms of ecclesiastical 
groups and not in terms of natural social 
and economic groupings. Likewise the 
old circuit-rider system paid little if 
any attention to the natural economic 
grouping about a rural, trade center. 
Right here it is a matter of interest to 
see the surprising unanimity with which 
the country around the trade center has 
availed itself of the service of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union and has or- 
ganized union Sunday schools entirely 
unrelated to the denominations at the 
trade center. A study of 235 counties in 
8 western states showed that out of 7,503 
points where there were religious ser- 
vices in the country, 2,343, were organ- 
ized as union points and a very large 
number of these were within ten miles of 
trade centers. It is in fact becoming 
increasingly impossible to organize any 
other kind of religious service about the 
trade centers. This of course compli- 
cates the problem from the standpoint 
of denominational work. 

It is high time for a right-about-face. 
On the churches at the trade center 
rests the responsibility of evangelizing 
the parishes of which they are the center. 
What can be done? 

Let us recognize that nothing can be 
done except as building Protestantism 
by drift gives way to building Protes- 
tantism by intention. The rural dis- 
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tricts cannot be saved to Protestantism 
under the cry of denominational slogans. 
The churches at the trade center must 
formulate a unified policy which in- 
cludes the industrial parish for which 
they are responsible. Community build- 
ing in the country must include a regard 
for those whose economic success is still 
in the making. 

Moreover, there is a chance here for 
the Protestant churches to check the 
growing divorce between the farmer and 
the town which is enriching the mail- 
order house and impoverishing every- 
one else. In the unselfish interest in 
religion there is a chance to interpret this 
economic relationship in terms of service 
instead of exploitation. The trade cen- 
ter can have a larger interpretation of 
its welfare than it has hitherto had. Let 
us close with two illustrations. 

In a certain trade center there is a 
small Catholic church and a parish 
school. In three different directions at 
a distance of approximately seven miles 
there are Catholic churches costing not 
less than $15,000 each, all connected 
with the trade center and served by two 
priests. The Catholics with perfect 
confidence say that some day they will 
build at the trade center its biggest 
church. The Protestants have rushed 


into the trade center and have multiplied 
Protestant churches beyond reason. 
They have neglected the industrial 
source of the community life. That 
church will live in the residential center 
which has learned to live at the indus- 
trial roots of the community. Can 
Protestantism do by co-operative inten- 
tion what the Catholic church can do 
by overhead dictation ? 

Near another county seat the Prot- 
estants have organized their religious 
life under a religious commission. They 
have the commission form of govern- 
ment in religion for the purpose of local 
efficiency. Most of the people hold 
their party affiliations in the county- 
seat churches. A minister from the 
county seat serves the community and 
is paid $5.00 per Sunday for services. 
He for the time considers it to be his 
task to serve that community without 
regard to his denominational affiliations. 
The method has much of promise for the 
future. The religious organi%&tion uni- 
fies the community and does not divide 
it. It is related to the county-seat 
town in a normal way and it has its 
outreach into the denominational life. 
Where it is impossible to organize a 
denominational church something like 
this will have to come in the future. 
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THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter VI. The Witness of the Life-Stream 


It is natural that we should.tend to 
become pragmatists as we grow older. 
We grow.tired of argument, and insist 
on judging men and theories by the way 
they work. As young people we are 


insatiably eager for principles that 


could be logically established. We had 
the idea that only intellectual demon- 
stration could be satisfactory as a 
ground for belief, and that philosophy 
alone could give us those sure convic- 
tions on which we might build a life. 
It was by delving among the roots of 
things that we were to satisfy ourselves 
of the truth. But as years go by our 
point of view insensibly yet almost in- 
evitably changes. We have seen so 
much of principles that do not work, and 
of professions that do not count, that 
we find ourselves seeking the test of 
truth, not among the roots of things, 
but among their fruits. A logically im- 
pregnable philosophy of life and its 
issues is a most agreeable possession, 
if one can find it; but a philosophy 
which actually works out into victorious 
living is immeasurably better; and from 
the middle-age point of view it is more 
likely to be true. 

And still more as regards men do we 
judge ruthlessly by net performance. 
Persuasive speech, soaring aspirations, 
humanitarian ideals of purest ray serene, 
the program and promise of disinterested 
reform along many lines, all come to be 


weighed, in the end, in the scales of 
actual yield for human service. Youth- 
ful or ardent reformers may claim that 
we who are older are stubborn or skepti- 
cal or worldly; it seems to us that we 
are merely reasonable. They claim 
that the great principles involved should 
receive our enthusiastic support; we 
feel that the principles should demon- 
strate their soundness by their visible 
contribution to human welfare. By 
their fruits we judge them, even when 
their professions soar to heaven. 
Above all is this true of that supreme 
claim on human life, the call to the dis- 
cipleship of Jesus. There may have 
been a time in our experience when we 
should have settled its validity by argu- 
ment. But the more we see of life, if 
we observe it at close range and sym- 
pathetically, the more are we impressed 
by what we see in it of the living energy 
of the spirit of Jesus, working still for 
human happiness as it used to work in 
Palestine, only a thousand times re- 
inforced and extended. Even when we 
have grown utterly weary of the argu- 
ments and assertions of the theologians, 
the sight of this great river of refreshing 
turns our thought backward to him who 
is its source with a new sense of faith and 
devotion that is beyond all argument 
and that can never leave us so long as 
we remain ourselves. We have come 
to understand the Founder of Christian- 
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ity, not so much by what we were taught, 
and not wholly by what we read in the 
Gospels, but by what we see of his life 
reflected in the lives of men and women 
of today. To judge a leader by the 
working out of his claims and teachings 
through many centuries and in alien 
civilizations is a terrific test. Yet it is 
this test that so powerfully reinforces our 
present-day confidence in Jesus Christ. 

It was impossible for the first friends 
of Jesus to estimate the power of his 
personality and teaching as can we, 
just as it was impossible for Bucer or 
Melanchthon to judge, as we of a later 
age can do, of their friend Luther’s 
strength and weakness. Centuries 
needed to pass before it could be evi- 
dent how the great reformer’s timidity 
in later years crept up upon his early 
boldness, or how the elements of weak- 
ness in his teaching have limited the 
progress of the church that bears his 
name. The faith of Jesus, tested by its 
fitness for a very simple form of society 
among an oriental people, might yield 
a very different result when applied to 
the highly complex society and scientifi- 
cally critical judgment of the Western 
world in the twentieth century. Yet 
the real basis of its worth must be 
found in such universal applicability to 
human need. 

Surely, one who has watched for a 
whole generation the working of the 
gospel of Jesus amid the seething inter- 
ests of our modern life should be able 
to arrive at some clear-cut conviction 
as to whether its present-day efficiency 
bears any satisfying witness to its divine 
origin. His observation, in any case, 
must react profoundly on his earlier 
faith, either to confirm or to destroy. 


To very many of us it would seem that 
there is no escaping the conclusion that 
the divinest activities in the life of today 
are those of Jesus’ creation and inspira- 
tion. One is reminded of that noble 
couplet, written of the mighty dead in a 
nation’s past: 

They passed, they passed, but cannot pass 
away, 

For England feels them in her blood like 
wine. 

The spirit of Jesus thrills in the noblest 

life-blood of this generation, moving 

it to endeavors worthy of the children 

of God. And though our civilization 

as a whole is still moved by suspicions 

and envies and hatreds, yet the eager 


impulse of hope and love born of God 


is strengthening every year—and its 
strength is rooted and builded up in the 
faith of Jesus Christ. 

But here, straight across the path of 
our argument, lies the world-wide dev- 
astation of the great war—like a vast 
avalanche of misery that Christendom 


has deliberately brought down upon - 


itself, at the close of the most prosperous 
and enlightened era of its existence. If 
the spirit of Jesus is living today, and 
even growing in its hold upon the hearts 
of men, how is it that this sum of all 
evils has come upon us? 

It scarcely needs serious reflection 
to perceive how the aggressive militar- 
ism that gave it birth has reached its 
present deadly power, not under the 
fostering of any sort of Christian teach- 
ing or influence, but in direct hostility 
to it. There is need of plain speaking 
at this point, not in ill-will to any people, 
because the same anti-Christian element 
is present in every one of the great 
nations, but for the sake of the simple 
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truth, which for many persons seems to 
be obscured. 

This particular development has come 
out of an open estrangement from the 
teaching of Jesus. There is no true 
Christianity save that of actual fellow- 
ship of spirit with him who made love, 
mercy, and forgiveness the primary 
conditions of discipleship. And one 
needs only to consider for a moment 
the uncompromising demands of the 
Master, to recognize how essentially 
anti-Christian, rather than un-Christian, 
are the pride and arrogance and love 
of power that grow rank as tropical 
verdure in any class to which the pride 
of war is as the breath of its nostrils. It 
does not matter what race or people it is. 
The bulk of the German nation, for 
all that they are an enthusiastic unit 
in defense of the fatherland in danger, 
are as truly lovers of peace as are we in 
America. And, on the other hand, it 
is only too plainly evident that we of 
the United States have in our midst 
all the elements of a powerful caste who 
would gain their personal fortunes in pro- 
moting international ill-will and paving 
the way for wholesale human slaughter. 

This is not the product of Chris- 
tianity, nor the fruit of the influence of 
Jesus. The same spirit sent him to 
his death, and still today is secretly 
but bitterly hostile to his gospel of self- 
denying brotherhood and love. There 
are as many enemies to the spirit of 
Jesus in Christendom today as there 
were in Palestine of old, and there is 
nothing strange in the fact that they 
should still be strong enough to involve 
all Europe, against its better will and 
conscience, in the miseries of a strife 
that our Lord came to make impossible. 


How unremittingly Jesus laid em- 
phasis on the fact that it is mercy that 
God wants of men—not orthodox con- 
fessional worship, nor participation in 
the sacrament, nor even sacrificial gifts 
to him, but kindness to one another! 
And if we seek for the attestation of 
the living energy of Jesus among men 
today we shall find it on every battlefield 
of the almost endless front, where the 
Red Cross is seeking to undo something 
of the horror of cruelty that the sword 
has just achieved. We shall find it, too, 
in every detention and prison camp, 
where his messengers are striving to 
bring cheer and uplift to the millions 
of the captive. What we have seen of 
war and peace in our short lifetime has 
been enough, not to make us doubt 
the worth of Christianity, but to make 
us draw closer to the Jesus Christ who 
will yet bring war to naught, and to make 
us believe in his spirit and his message 
as the very revelation of God’s will for 
men and nations. 

It is not so much against the lurid 
background of war that the present 
influence of Jesus appears. The forces 
that he set in motion, and in which his 
spirit still lives and moves among us, 
are visible in every relation of human life. 
By no means are they always the official 
activities of his church, but their unfail- 
ing touchstone is that they are the direct 
outgrowth of fellowship with him. They 
are very far from being as widespread 
and effective as they ought to be, and 
as they would be were all Christian men 
disciples of Jesus in deed as well as name. 
Yet they serve to illuminate, from a 
thousand different angles, the personal- 
ity of him who went about in Galilee 
doing good, so long ago. We estimate 
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him justly through those in whom his 
spirit has free course today. 

We look with amazement at his trans- 
forming influence upon peoples who are 
the most brutish of human creatures, 
least susceptible to any uplifting forces, 
because of inherited centuries of savagery 
and degradation. Here, e.g., are the 
tribes of West Coast Negroes in the 
hinterland of Old Calabar, well called 
the slum-dwellers among the Negro 
tribes. They were bloodthirsty, cruel, 
superstitious, and indescribably vicious 
and depraved. To them there came, 
not many years ago, the spirit of Christ 
incarnated in a young woman from a 
working home in Dundee, Mary Sles- 
sor—not a woman of genius nor an 
extraordinary person in any way, apart 
from her Christlike character, but one 
who had submitted herself whole- 
heartedly to the direction of the Master. 
She lived and walked among them for 
thirty years, reproducing imperfectly, 
yet as best she could, the ways and words 
of Jesus when he was among men. And 
with what result? The same sort of 
result that so astounded Darwin on the 
island of Tierra del Fuego. Her unfail- 
ing love actually broke down the old 
reign of terror, under which no man’s 
life was safe. The unending tribal war- 
fare came to an end. The immemorial 
customs of atrocious cruelty were gradu- 
ally laid aside. And first by ones and 
twos, and later by tens and scores, they 
came to ask that they also might be 
counted as the disciples of him who 
brought joy and peace to men through 
righteousness. 

In all this we are face to face with 
more than the benign but unaided influ- 
ence of one good woman. We have to 


do with a redeeming energy that is 
divinely potent and merciful, that can 
forgive sin and cleanse the soul and re- 
create the affections, making a new 
creature in the face of almost incal- 
culable odds. It is the communicated 
energy of Jesus, after nineteen hundred 
years. As one observes it closely and 
sympathetically, he is led to conclude 
that this transforming and almost 
miraculous energy of grace is not some- 
thing that has filtered down from the 
Nazarene prophet through these many 
generations, but that it is a fresh and 
living force, potent and vital, because 
it is the directly imparted spirit and 
saving power of him who came to seek 
and to save the lost by love, and who 
said that he would be with his disciples 
to the end of time. It is new as today’s 
sunlight, because it comes from the heart 
of God, and in its fresh and vivid power 
it is the witness that he is with us still. 
We consider also the marvel—though 
it is a marvel so familiar in its general 
features as to be almost commonplace— 
of the fruitage of Jesus’ life in the case 
of Miss Slessor herself. It is unmis- 
takable that Jesus, when on earth, took 
peasant fishermen and, with their con- 
sent and co-operation, made them an 
intellectual and moral force that has 
not ceased until today. His fellowship 
made them great. And the ability 
to impart a divine fire that transmutes 
selfish men into the inspired messengers 
of God has not suffered through the ages. 


Mary Slessor was a drunkard’s child. — 


At the age of eleven she was forced 
to become the breadwinner of the family. 
At fourteen she was an expert weaver 
in the mills of Dundee. Thousands 
like her, from homes of bitter poverty 
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and wretchedness, have gone the way of 
their environment and succumbed to the 
forces of evil that were too strong for 
them. But he who was a good friend 
to tempted girls in Galilee so long ago 
drew her to himself, and to a way of 
strength and safety that his companion- 
ship alone could have made possible 
for her. By the time she had reached 
young womanhood she was a trusted 
worker among the rough boys and girls 
of the Dundee slums. She longed for a 
life of service among those needier still, 
in the utter darkness of heathenism; 
and at twenty-eight she was sent out to 
the field of Calabar in West Africa. 

She became a pioneer missionary 
among tribes not yet touched by the 
outermost fringe of civilization, whose 
character can be judged from the fact 
that their only imports were guns, 
rum, and chains. There she lived for 
the most part quite alone, always in 
frail health, and often racked with pain 
or helpless from prostrating illness. By 
sheer weight of character she made her- 
self a name honored through all Nigeria, 
by government officials and traders as 
well as by the natives. She was “every- 
body’s mother,” and her name will be 
held in veneration over all that darkened 
region for many years to come. Her 
work has entered into the foundations 
of the Africa that is to be. 

What are we to think of him who—if 
the clearest utterance of her own con- 
sciousness is to .be trusted—wrought 
this work of power in and through Mary 
Slessor? We are all painfully familiar 
with the workings of untruth and feeble- 
ness and folly in human lives. We are 
surrounded on every hand by lives that 
are purposeless, apathetic, helpless to 


save themselves, and yet more helpless 
to bring anything of aid to others. That 
is the natural fruit of living by wrong 
principles—the degeneration and im- 
poverishment of life. But here, all 
about us, we see this transcendent 
power of creative and transforming life, 
springing from belief in Jesus Christ 
and daily, conscious association with 
him. It replaces inertness and indiffer- 
ence with moral energy, and brings a 
divine beauty of human character where 
there had been the unloveliness of sullen 
resistance to the good. 

Here, e.g., is a lad in college who is 
going wrong. What with his drinking 
and gambling and evil associations, he 
is living every day in defiance of his 
conscience, and has already grown 
morose and ill-tempered because of the 
inward division against himself. He 
is shirking his work and is in continual 
trouble with his professors. He has 
lost the power of close concentration 
upon any task, and is tormented with 
the knowledge that he is wasting his 
powers, and bringing sorrow to those 
who love him best. Yet partly in 
defiance, and still more in helplessness, 
he goes on his way downward, struggling 
pitifully from time to time to save 
himself before it is too late, but powerless 
to change. 

Such a man is brought vividly face 
to face with the offered help of a living 
Jesus Christ; and after a fierce inward 
strife determines, as he says, “to give 
Jesus Christ a chance in his life.” In 
that new strength he gives himself to 
God for better or for worse. And what 
a resurrection follows! We are not 
talking of religious theory or of any 
strange or rare experience, but of what 
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every observant college man has had the 
chance to see. The evil habits fall 
away! The taste for forbidden things 
is somehow dried up at the source. The 
inward division ceases and the old 
moroseness and ill-humor give place 
to cheerfulness and a new spirit of good 
fellowship. The boy’s power of work 
returns, and he finds his college duties 
easy and agreeable where he had thought 
them impossible. He is a man given 
back to society; and to the anxious 
father and mother at home he is a lost 
son restored. And so far as conscious- 
ness can analyze the situation, it is Jesus 
Christ who has done this. His power 
has been vital enough, when appealed 
to, to reach the lad in the crisis of his 
need, to pluck his feet out of the miry 
_ Clay, and to set them on a rock. 

This is what Jesus did once in Caper- 
naum and Jericho. It is what he is 
doing today in every city and town of 
this new world. And what then shall 
we think of him, and of the worth of 
his claims, and of the truth of his gospel ? 
Is he who brings truth and honor to its 
perfect flower only an outworn doctrine 
of men, himself untrue? As a matter of 
fact we measure his worth and truth 
by the reality of his present power to 
make a broken life worthy and true, 
and by that pragmatic measurement we 
find him infinitely good. Would we 
not cleave to such a Friend of men as 
that? Would we not trust his guidance 
in things of the spirit, without waiting 
for the final answer to all our doubts ? 

And if there are flaws in the pen-and- 
ink record of his life, there are no flaws 
in the testimony of this work before our 
eyes. It is no fruit of blundering or 
error that brings men accidentally to 


stumble into life abundant. We recog- 
nize it as part of a divine order of mercy 
and truth. And we believe from our 
hearts that he spoke truth when he 
said that he came to bring life to men, 
for here in our own lifetime we see the 
fulfilment of his words. 

The element in our civilization of 
today that cheers us most of all, in 
spite of every appearance to the contrary, 
is the fast-growing spirit of brotherhood, 
that will not allow a conscientious man 
to look coldly or indifferently upon his 
neighbor’s welfare. The demand for jus- 
tice first of all, and then for something 
more than justice, in the relations be- 
tween different classes and between capi- 
tal and labor, is a part not only of 
awakening class-consciousness, but of an 
awakening response to the old, old teach- 
ings of Jesus. Millions of men in the past 
have read his story of the Good Samari- 
tan with as honest a purpose to be true 
to his spirit as has any reformer of today; 
yet how incredibly slow were they to 
perceive some of its most obvious 
implications. But in our day the quick- 
ened interest in the personality of Jesus 
has led to a wider and more thoughtful 
study of his social teaching, and his 
spirit has gripped men’s hearts and con- 
sciences in such wise that there is a new 
vision among them of what the Kingdom 
of God on earth should be, and a new 
dedication to its service. The moral 
awakening has of course spread far 
beyond the limits of the professed 
followers of Jesus, yet this rebirth of 
hope for society is, at its inmost heart, 
the fruit of a spiritual fellowship with 
this Elder Brother of all men. As men 
and women actually receive and assimi- 
late the life-spirit of Jesus, and turn 
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to him in loyal discipleship, they become 
helpers and saviors of society, because 
they have felt in their own souls the 
power and wonder of self-sacrificing 
love. This is what we have seen in 
our lifetime in thousand-fold repetition, 
until it is as impossible for us to doubt 
it as to doubt the procession of the 
equinoxes. 

Last of all, in this fragmentary survey, 
one must give full weight to the fact that, 
even in this twentieth century, our 
human nature finds in a life of thorough- 
going Christian discipleship its own 
completest satisfaction. In a _ world 
of order and reason this affords a “tre- 
mendous presumption” that such a 
life is in harmony with an actually exist- 
ing world of.reality. If the inspiration 
of Jesus were somehow wearing out 
as a life-principle, if the motives center- 
ing in him were gradually growing pale 
and ineffective, leading men to weariness 
and disappointment as years multiply, 
it would justly raise doubt as to the abid- 
ing power of his spirit. But the oppo- 
site is the fact. It is a characteristic 
of middle age, under ordinary conditions, 
that the enthusiasms of early years 
tend to grow pale and ineffectual, if 
not altogether to die out. The gener- 
ous flame of a natural faith in God and 
man with which we may have started 
out has been dimmed by so many 
shocks of hard experience that more and 
more we tend to protect ourselves from 
disappointment by trusting little and 
expecting less, and our high ideals of 
unselfish devotion are chilled into a 
commonplace acceptance of the present 
sorry scheme of things as more or less 
inevitable. How many there are whose 
once high faith in God’s purpose and 


man’s possibilities has died down into 
the “practical man’s’’ tolerant indiffer- 
ence toward any urgent or aggressive 
Christian effort, and how many more 
whose lives grow poor and disappointing 
as they feel themselves losing touch 
with the sources of any passionate 
devotion to any cause, however great. 
But it is the inseparable note of any 
genuine and living association with 
Jesus Christ that the springs of enthusi- 
astic motive are kept fresh and living. 
One simply cannot share his spirit 
without being filled with a great purpose 
and a great expectation, that do not 
wear threadbare with the years. Other 
life-motives are conspicuously inade- 
quate. The passion for money, which 
seems to be the prevailing ambition 
in our own land, for all its fascination 
most often leads anywhere but to con- 
tentment and strong peace of soul. 
The search for pleasure tragically soon 
becomes a _ heartbreaking weariness. 
Even the noblest ends can show no 
fruit of steadily deepening satisfaction 
such as the fellowship of Jesus bears. 
As A. C. Benson has recently said of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who with his 
great open nature certainly “warmed 
both hands at the fire of life,” “from the 
beginning of the world the persistent 
care for outward beauty has brought 
with it weariness and satiety of spirit.” 
Could one find anywhere under heaven 
an honest and earnest disciple of Jesus 
to whom the multiplying years of 
endeavor to serve him have brought 
only satiety and weariness? To any- 
one who has known many followers of 
Jesus the anomaly is unthinkable. 
Human experience, with infinite repeti- 
tion and variation, bears witness that 
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he is still a spring of hope and life and 
joy to all who make him the Master 
of their lives. 

All these things we have seen, year 
after year, for many years. Especially 
if fortune has been kind to us in throw- 
ing us with those whose chief interest 
in life is their unselfish devotion to the 
Kingdom of God, our whole horizon 
has been filled with the evidences of a 
redeeming energy, still working in our 
world in myriad ways of beneficence 
and power. This ever-widening stream 
of the most costly energy in life—the 
energy of love—leads back to Jesus 
Christ. Historically it leads back to 
him through weary centuries of alter- 
nating aspiration and disappointment; 
but experimentally it springs direct 
from him who is now, in our day, the 
revealer of God to men through living 
contact with our souls. 

How then can we, who want the best 
in life, turn doubtfully away from Jesus 
Christ, because we cannot grasp the 
mystery of his infinite service to man- 
kind? How can we do other than 
believe in him, even though our faith 
be so sharply hedged about with limita- 


tions that we fret ourselves against 
problems that we cannot answer? 
Judged by the present-day witness 
to his influence, he is still what he once 
claimed to be, the Friend of sinners 
and the great Minister to needy men. 
We need him, for ourselves and for the 
needy world that misunderstands him, 
beyond all expression. To let him go 
would be not only to lose the order and 
purpose from our lives, but to find 
ourselves abandoned to the harsh vicis- 
situdes of later years, with only mocking 
voices all about us, proclaiming moral 
chaos where we had looked for law and 
love. 

And so we believe in him. Not 
because of church or council or creed, not 
because we have been trained or bidden 
so to do; not even because we long for 
the comfort of such a faith, but because 
we cannot be our truest selves and not 
yield ourselves to his direction. Our 
faith is the fruit of our experience of 
ourselves and God; it is our response 
to the voice of God in our own souls. 
And on it we would build further trust 
in God and in his ways, as our eyes 
may be opened to their truth. 
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We welcome the following kindly criti- 
cism from our good friend, Dr. Clark, whose 
contribution to the development of religious 
education we highly esteem. 

The question of the healthiest religious 
development for boys and girls is one of 
great delicacy. Much investigation still 
remains to be done, and we must expect 
that there will be certain differences of 
opinion. We are glad to say that “speaking 
in meeting” is not made of prime impor- 
tance, and we recognize, of course, the value 
of the practical activities of the junior and 
intermediate societies. Yet, while children 
and boys and girls should certainly be taught 
to pray and to express themselves naturally 
on religious subjects, our question would 
still be whether this is best done in a meeting 
that has a somewhat general or public 
character. 

Toxyo, JAPAN 
February 29, 1916 
To the Editor of the “‘ Biblical World”’: 

In your issue of January, in a valuable article 
on “The Study of Religious Education,” when 
speaking of the Christian Endeavor movement, 
the author writes: “Unfortunately junior 
societies were formed for children and Inter- 
mediate societies for boys and girls, each con- 
ducting prayer and testimony meetings in 
imitation of their elders.” 

May I be allowed to make one or two remarks 
on this statement? The average age of the 
Juniors is at least twelve, and of the inter- 
mediates fifteen to eighteen or nineteen—not so 
young as the author implies. That is a small 
matter. Their meetings, however, are not 
conducted “in imitation of their elders.” The 
Juniors always have an older person for their 
Superintendent who leads them in their devo- 
tions, their scripture study, and their religious 
activities; and their own participation is of the 
simplest and most natural kind. Practical 
service and training is made of more importance 
than “speaking in meeting.” The Intermediate 
or “High School Societies,” as they are some- 


times called, also have an older person for 
Superintendent, and the participation of the 
members in the meetings and their activities 
is always so far as I know appropriate to their 
years and experience. 

These societies are rapidly multiplying in 
all lands, and I have never heard from any one 
who has studied them carefully, that they have 
promoted a priggish, precocious, or unnatural 
type of religion. I do not undervalue the work 
of the Boy Scouts, which the author of the 
article prefers to the Junior and Intermediate 
Endeavor Societies, but surely it is as well 
worth while for young Christians to learn to 
pray, to express themselves naturally on religious 
subjects, and to do actual service for others 
along Christian and philanthropic lines, as to 
learn to tie knots, to start a fire without matches, 
and to do the hundred other useful and helpful 
things that the Boy Scouts undertake. 

I heartily believe in the work of the Boy 
Scouts, when kept free from militarism, but I see 
no reason to slur, by implication, organizations 
which the church certainly needs if she is to 
have trained workers in the future. 

Francis E. CLARK 


The Value of the Fourth Gospel 


The special importance of the Fourth 
Gospel, according to Rev. Buchanan Blake, 
B.D., of Glasgow, in a discussion of ‘‘The 
Teaching of Jesus in the Fourth Gospel,” in 
the Interpreter for January, arises from two 
facts: first, that it was the last Gospel to 
be written, and secondly, that it was a 
spiritual Gospel. In this way it became the 
church’s summing up of its belief concerning 
Christ. For this reason it should have 
obtained more attention as a contribution to 
Christian thought than has yet been given it. 

To the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
Christ appears throughout his whole pro- 
gress in that essential glory in which the 
faith of the church had learned to behold 
him. We have here what the church be- 
lieved Jesus to be, and this representation 
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of Christ has for us supreme worth. “It is 
a revelation to us of highest authority, a 
‘Word of Jesus’ rather than words of Jesus.” 
It is a gospel about Jesus based upon the 
gospel of Jesus, and reveals his heart in all 
its fulness. 

The author of the Gospel adopts the 
method of the Old Testament writers, and 
speaks for God as a prophet. Jesus is 
represented as saying what the church 
hears him saying. Viewed in this light the 
gospels are not chronicles, nor biographies; 
they are interpretative and representative 
documents. The facts find their true 
value in interpretation. “The action has 
receded into the background, but the 
Personality of the Actor, His purpose and 
aim, have come to the foreground, and 
stand out in more distinct relief.” The 
true historical has become the spiritual, 
that is, it has been set in fuller light and 
perceived more clearly, since ideas, not 
events, are the true realities. 

The author of this last Gospel found that 
the messianic concept did not adequately 
set forth the glory of the church’s Lord. 
The new era in which he lived demanded 
new categories, and new modes of representa- 
tion. Since the best thought of the time 
used the terms Logos, Light, Life, and the 
like to express its highest thinking, he too 
would employ such terms to commend his 
Master to his own age. But all the time 
the meaning of these terms was transcended. 
Everything gathers round the person of 
Jesus. Men are not asked to have faith, 
and religious knowledge, but actually to 
believe in him. He is the self-evidencing 
person, the life and light of men. He is 
more than Messiah; He is the Savior of the 
world, the Son of God. . 


The Age of Salome 


Professor Jean Psichari, in the Revue de 
Vhistoire des religions, gives his attention to a 
consideration of “Salome et la Décollation 
de Saint Jean-Baptiste.” M. Reinach has 


ventured the opinion that at the time of 
the death of John the Baptist, Salome could 
not have been more than fourteen years 
old. This reopens the question of Salome 
and her connection with the death of John. 

Neither Mark, Matthew, nor Luke men- 
tions Salome by name. This fact seems 
remarkable when we recall that the name 
was well known among the early Chris- 
tians (Mark 15:40; 16:1). The narrative 
in Mark 6:14-29 has all the marks of an 
anecdote which circulated in an isolated 
community. It is one of those hearsays 
(out-dires), which passed from mouth to 
mouth with vague outlines and heightened 
touches, and without any great historical 
precision. The passage represents the 
increasing horror of the Christian commun- 
ity over the death of the forerunner of the 


Messiah. It does not report a fact; it . 


conveys a judgment (“Il faut bien se 
garder de croire que c’est la un fait qu’il 
constate, c’est un jugement qu’il porte et 


_ des plus durs’’). 


Josephus, the only professional historian 
of the time, does not know anything of 
the beheading of John (Ant. xviii. 5, 2). 
John is put to death for purely political and 
religious reasons in which women take no 
part. The account given in Mark (more 
briefly in Matthew and Luke) is made up 
of analogies, partly from the book of 
Esther (2:9), and partly from legend. 


Who Sent Apollos to Corinth ? 


Professor Rendel Harris in the Expositor 
for March undertakes to say, in Paul’s 
warnings to the Corinthians [(I Cor. 3:6; 
4:15; 3:10) he is strongly tempted to 
read’ AzroAAus for dAXos in 3: 10, as answering 
to 3:6,] have Apollos in mind. Thus the 
triad of the first epistle “‘Paul, Apollos, and 
Cephas’’ reduces itself to a pair, Paul and 
Apollos. Paul’s warnings create an at- 
mosphere of hesitancy and untrustworthi- 


ness regarding Apollos. He does not appear 
before us with a conversion to tell of, like 
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St. Paul, but as the subject of an illumina- 
tion mediated by the teaching of Aquila 
and Priscilla,‘ another pair of primitive 
Christian apostles, whom St. Luke makes 
almost as shadowy as Apollos himself. 

The source to Apollos’ mission to 
Corinth is to be found in the Western text 
of the Acts (18:27), which reads: 

“There were even certain Corinthians so- 
journing in Ephesus, who heard Apollos speak, 
and begged him to cross over with them to their 
own city; and when he had intimated his con- 
sent, the Ephesians wrote to the brethren in 
Corinth to receive the man, etc.” 


Combining this with the received text 
(18:27), it is likely that it was Aquila and 
Priscilla who wrote the “letters of com- 
mendation” (cf. II Cor. 3:1) which Apollos 
took with him to Corinth. (There is 
nothing in Greek usage to forbid the applica- 
tion of a masculine plural [here oi ddeA doi] 
to a male and female pair.) The Western 
text has simply misunderstood the meaning 
of the title ‘the brethren,” and substituted 
the Ephesian Christians for it. So it was 
Aquila and Priscilla who sent Apollos to 
Corinth. 


Isaiah and the War 


In the March number of the Expositor, 
Rev. Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D., of 
Glasgow, has an interesting article on the 
above title. He says: “Of all the facts 
of Isaiah’s time, the most lurid was war. 
Always present as a specter and a possibility 
and very often as a grim reality, throughout 
the whole Old Testament the sword holds a 
pathetically prominent place. From many 
a page it flashes, made as lightning, sharp- 
ened for slaughter (Ezek. 21: 20).” 

The prophet describes war as a species 
of cannibalism, Where no man spareth his 
brother, but each eats the flesh of his neigh- 
bor (9:19 f.). But dreadful as war was, 
Isaiah welcomed it as the stern vindication 
of the moral order, which he had so pas- 
sionately urged and they had so persistently 
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defied. Upon the grim fact of war, as upon 
every fact, the prophet put a moral mean- 
ing. To him it was first a penalty, second 
a call—a penalty for sin, especially national 
pride and social injustice. It was a call 
to the nation to return to the moral law 
they had forsaken. His philosophy of war 
was: “If ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be 
made to taste the sword” (1:20). National 
pride was one of the greatest of sins. When 
a nation began to boast, then it was time 
for her pride to be punctured by the sword 
of the enemy. It is after all JHWH who 
brings war (9:9 f.). 

Phoenicia is a symbol of the spirit of 
commercialism. She boasts of being mistress 
of the waves but JHWH hath purposed her 
humiliation. War may be a chastisement 
for social injustice. Chap. 5 summarizes 
the vices of contemporary society, and the 
woes incident thereto. These vices are the 
evil-smelling grapes, which the vine, Judah, 
brought forth even after JHWH had 
expended so much care, as the Great Vine- 
Dresser. This vineyard bore such wild 
grapes as the exploitation of the poor; devo- 
tion to drink and pleasure; skepticism and 
scorn of the moral order. He gives us a 
picture of the leaders themselves, brutally 
intoxicated, within the sacred precincts of 
the Temple. Blind drunk, He sobers them 
by summoning His armies from afar. He 
raises His banner and whistles to His foreign 
warrior-servants at the ends of the earth. 
Then he describes the terribleness of their 
coming. But deeper than the meaning of 
war as a penalty is its meaning as a call. 
Its divinely intended purpose is that the 
people should return unto Him that smote 
them and seek JHWH of Hosts. 

The people did respond with a ritual 
response, but JHWH demanded a moral 
response. 

The author of this article thinks war 
is calculated to sweep away deception, 
whether political or religious, and lay bare 
the moral foundations of human society. 
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War, if it be terrible enough, if it leave a 
trail of fire and smoke and desolation, will 
do more to arouse an apathetic people than 
all the appeals of all the preachers. 

Isaiah believes that JHWH is the Lord 
of history. His faith in Israel was in his 
belief that, chastised as she was and must 
be, she still held a place of transcendant 
importance in the purposes of God for the 
world. 


The Desert of the Exodus 


The Methodist Review for March has a 
very interesting archaeological study by the 
editor, Dr. William V. Kelley. It is a 
history of the surveys made of the desert 
through which the Israelites are supposed 
to have passed on their way from Egypt 
to Canaan, together with some other matters 
pertaining to that field. 

The type of country described by the 
author of the Pentateuch, and later by 
Jeremiah, as the wilderness, of all things 
desolate and detestable, is the same old 
desert today; it is said that in all this 
desert through which the Hebrews are 
supposed to have passed, there is only one 
stream of living water. “The wearying 
monotony of senseless rounded hills and 
unmeaning valleys makes it one of the most 
inhospitable of all deserts.” 

It has been the subject of thorough 
study and careful investigation age after 
age down to our own day. Scientific 
exploration has been applied to almost 
every square mile of it, because of its biblical 
associations and its vital connection with 
early Hebrew history. 

The last and greatest of all surveys that 
have been made was that of two British 
officers, Captain Newcombe and Lieutenant 
Greig, in 1913-14. Their work was in the 
Negeb and completed the survey of the 
entire Peninsula of Sinai. This information 
has been of great value to the British army 
during the present war, but that very fact 
has kept the society from the publication 


of the most valuable maps, although it did 
publish the archaeological information in 
a volume entitled The Wilderness of Zion 
(r915). 

The rocks and stones so abundant in 
this region are fully described in this book. 
Limestone, diorite, flint, and sandstone 
are especially treated. An absence of 
trees is noted, though there is plenty of 
broom and some juniper and tamarisk, 
but all dwarfed and used only for fuel. 

Violent and incessant rains fall in the 
winter and wash away what soil there is, 
and the succeeding summer parches every- 
thing. The climate is thoroughly bad. 
Some think it has changed since the Exodus, 
but there is no evidence that it has ever 
been otherwise. 

There is a remarkable scarcity of monu- 
ments, even those of the Stone Age being 
extremely few, showing that man even in his 
rudest state could not endure here. Very 
few flint implements are to be found. Many 
have been found, but have proved to be of 
natural origin. 

This desert enjoyed one short period of 
civilization, that of the Byzantine age. 
The emperors of that period had to maintain 
posts along the route from Syria and Meso- 
potamia to Egypt and Southern Arabia, 
so that military posts were established. 
Along with the soldiers of the emperors 
came the soldiers of the cross. This was 
particularly the age when the pious sought 
desert solitudes in order to win their own 
salvation and made the most forsaken 
places their hermitages. With great thrift, 
the Byzantine emperors sought to maintain 
their posts with as little outside cost as 
possible, and so they had these people dig 
cisterns, reservoirs, and dam up narrow 
canons, and so impound the winter rains; 
and with this a splendid system of irrigation 
and of cultivation was brought about which 
made the desert for a time blossom as the 
rose. When the emperors had to withdraw 
their armies for the conquest or defense of 
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other fields, all this territory went back 
into the hands of the Arabs, and desolation 
reigned as before. 

The remains of this period still astonish 
the traveler. There is a remarkable absence 
of tells south of Beersheba, which indicates 
that the desert of El Tih was without 
inhabitants prior to the Byzantine period. 


What Is the New Birth? 


“The New Birth and the Conversation 
with Nicodemus” is the subject of an article 
by Rev. R. E. Neighbor, of Indianapolis, 
in the Review and Expositor for April. 
Jesus was content merely to state the fact 
of the new birth. He did not argue it. 
The new birth is in its very nature an 
ultimate fact. It lies in the region of ex- 
perience, and not in the region of the un- 
derstanding. It therefore lies beyond our 
ability to explain. No one knows what life 
is even in its lower manifestations. Spir- 
itual life also is a mystery. Its origin and 
nature lie beyond us. We can know nothing 
beyond the fact of its experience. The 
theologian is as helpless as the biologist. 
The teaching of Jesus in his conversation 
with Nicodemus is in true accord with 
modern science. The Christian life in its 
origin, progress, and consummation is 
nothing other than the life of God in the soul 
of man, and in that lies its mystery. 


Helping Moslems to Understand 
**Begotten of God’’ 


An interesting light is thrown upon the 
notion of divine sonship by a discussion of 
the phrase “begotten of God” by Duncan B. 
McDonald in the Moslem World for 
January. The Arabic mawlud may mean 
“born” or “begotten,” i.e., it may refer 
to the mother or father, as may also yevuy- 
6évra, but it can only be used of actual birth. 
The problem is how to make plain to the 
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Moslems that “begotten” is not to be under- 
stood in any physical sense in the phrase é« 
Gedv (John 1:13; 3:3-5; cf. I 
John 2:29; 3:9—4:7). 

A peculiarity of the Moslem experience 
is that though the individual is brought into 
a truly religious attitude before God, and 
into an intimate relationship to him, yet 
this relation never becomes filial; it remains 
that of a creature, an abd. The same diffi- 
culty arises as to the nature of the sonship of 
Jesus. This is due to the fact that in the 
time of Mohammed the Meccans made 
their Allah the father of subordinate god- 
desses and actual sons. All this was an 
abomination to Mohammed, and to eradi- 
cate its possibility he denied any fatherhood 
to God even of the most spiritual or meta- 
phorical kind. To him Jesus was a creature 
only. 

The answer to the Moslem difficulty is 
to point out that this is not the only sense 
of the word. Individual believers are said 
to be begotten of God (Titus 3:5) in exactly 
the same terms as Christ (wadtyyeveoia). 
The Arabs have a phrase to express regenera- 
tion (al miladd aththani). By this experience 
men enter into an immediate and vital rela- 
tion to God issuing in obedience. In this 
experience men are begotten anew, and from 
above. This is an event as real in the spir- 
itual world as our first birth in the material. 
Individuals are said to be begotten of God 
in exactly the same terms as Christ, the one 
point of difference being that monogenes 
(uovoyerns) “only born,” or “only one” 
(Arabic wahid), used normally of an only 
son or daughter both in the New Testament 
and LXX, is used theologically only of 
Christ. The expression “begotten” then 


need not be physical, but may indicate a 
relationship purely spiritual and denote a 
direct, creative working of God in the souls 
of men—a personal experience. 
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MISSIONS 


German Missions in India 


The removal of all German missionaries 
from their fields in India created a very 
difficult and embarrassing situation for 
those responsible for missionary enterprises. 
But the spirit of Christian brotherhood has 
done much to redeem the situation, for in 
many instances the work of German mis- 
sions has been added to the tasks of the 
representatives of other nationalities. The 
directors of the Leipzig mission, the largest 
German mission in India, which was at 
work in Madras Presidency, have legally 
made over all the property to the Church 
of Sweden Mission. And the London Mis- 
sionary Society permitted one of its mis- 
sionaries to go to Shiyali and take charge 
of the high school there. The Basel Mis- 
sion, working on the west coast and in 
Bombay Presidency, is international, but 
since all the German missionaries have 
been interned, the Swiss and British have 
done their best to man the stations. Other 
instances of the efforts to keep open mission 
fields which have been interfered with by 
war precautions confirm our opinion that 
the missionaries in India are doing their 
utmost to measure up to the pressing de- 
mands of the present. 


Y.M.C.A. Work among the Prisoners 
of War 


Some time ago Dr. Mott issued a call 
for volunteers to do work among the prison 
camps of Europe. Since that time Rev. 
F. P. Haggard, formerly home secretary 
of the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, has responded to the call. He will 
go as a representative of the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. to take charge 
of the work in Russia among the German, 
Austrian, and Hungarian prisoners of 


war. We are informed that in Siberian 
Russia there are concentrated in prison 
camps over one million Teutonic soldiers. 
These soldiers have all their time on their 
hands and have shown themselves respon- 
sive to kindness and to truth. The Russian 
government has granted the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A. permission 
to work among the Teutonic prisoners of 
war on condition that Germany and 
Austria would give a similar permission. 
This condition has been accepted, and now 
a great field has been opened to the Y.M.C.A. 
It is believed that unselfish and devoted 
service under American leadership will do 
much to promote a healthy feeling when the 
war ends. 


The Missionary Idea 


The genius of Christianity is rich in 
resourceful ideas that impart vivifying 
energy to every truly great achievement. 
Among these ideas there are some which 
stand out prominently by reason of their 
universality of application and their singu- 
lar fruitfulness. Such is the missionary 
idea. The missionary idea is to bring 
Christian truth, with all its beneficent 
effects, to all men, and thus to unite them 
in the one great kingdom of God. In this 
sense it embraces mankind, without limi- 
tation of time or place, without distinction 


. of caste, condition, or race. The missionary 


idea is not only all-embracing, it also towers 
above all other human endeavors by its 
characteristic disinterestedness. Its aim 
is neither self-conservation nor worldly 
achievement. It comes forth and proposes 
to sacrifice all that it can claim as its own in 
order to gain all men to the truth of Christ 
and to eternal happiness. It is on this 
account and by reason of the predominant 
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force of the missionary idea that it has 
been styled the “Idealism of Christianity.” 
Such a statement of the missionary idea, 
as may be found in the Roman Catholic 
Ecclesiastical Review, is well worthy of our 
attention. 


Foreign Missions and Methodist 
Union 


Under the title “Foreign Mission Prob- 
lems and Methodist Union” Bishop E. R. 
Hendrix has written in the Methodist Re- 
view an exceedingly informing article on 
the relation that foreign missions have to 
the present-day movements towards church 
union. His view is given point because he 
writes at a time when his own church body 
is seriously considering the advisability of 
forming a closer union of the various 
branches of Methodism in America. He 
says that such a movement is in direct 
accord with the direction in which the 
foreign-mission movement is headed. In- 
deed, he is inclined to think that much of 
the enthusiasm for church union that is 
abroad in America today is a kind of reflex 
from the foreign-mission field. Such efforts 
as the consolidation of the missionary work 
of the Presbyterian church in China, for 
instance, have meant a great deal to the 
formative thought of religious leaders at 
home. It is becoming more and more clear 
that the 164 denominations in America and 
the 183 denominations in Great Britain 
represent a divided church as well as a 
condition which needs considerable adjust- 
ment. Protestant foreign missions alone 
represent 377 boards, 24,092 missionaries, 


RELIGIOUS 


The Advance of Education in the 
Southern States 
Experts who have been working under 
the direction of the General Education 
Board inform us that considerable progress 
is being made in secondary education in the 
southern states. The board supports pro- 


and expend annually over thirty million 
dollars, without working together in love, 
or learning highly to esteem each other in 
love for their works’ sake. However, the 
impact of dense masses of heathenism has 
helped to overcome to some degree this 
lamentable state of affairs. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the foreign missionary 
welcomes heartily the proposed movement 
toward union in Methodism. 


Missionary Conference in Cuba 


Following the much-discussed congress 
at Panama a conference was held at Havana, 
Cuba. A considerable number of delegates 
to the Panama congress attended the 
Cuban conference, so that the official count 
showed that 120 delegates, from the United 
States and Cuba, had registered. Although 
the Roman Catholics count a large propor- 
tion of the population of Cuba among their 
following, it is apparent that Rome has 
very little influence on the political affairs 
of the country. But it has been admitted 
that there is a noticeable indifference to all 
religion, and this situation presents the 
missionary with his chief problem. At the. 
conference this lack of desire for religion con- 
fronted the delegates as a serious problem. 
Nevertheless, questions of comity and over- 
lapping were dealt with, and it is anticipated 
that duplications will be corrected in the 
future. The most important result of the 
conference was the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference for Cuba, to work with 
the large central committee provided for 
at the Panama congress. 


EDUCATION 


fessors of secondary education in 11 states 
and agents for negro education in 7 states. 
Eight new high schools were started in 
Florida last year; 11 in Virginia; 4 in 
Alabama; 8 in West Virginia. New high- 
school buildings were opened in Kentucky 
at a cost of $495,000; in Mississippi at 
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a cost of $410,000; in Alabama at a cost of 
$303,750; in Arkansas at a cost of $355,000, 
and in Tennessee at a cost of $154,500. It 
is said that the negro rural schools of the 
South are showing perceptible improvement, 
and the industrial teachers provided by the 
Jeanes fund are adapting the education of 
the negro to his real needs. In other parts 
of the country it has been demonstrated 
that advance in secular education creates a 
demand for a corresponding improvement 
in religious education. It is to be expected, 
therefore, that those who are responsible 
for religious education in the southern states 
will take steps to promote the advance of 
religious education. 


A Plea for the Catechetical Method 


Dr. De Vries, writing on religious edu- 
cation in the Living Church, April 15, 
makes a plea for the restoration of the 
catechetical method of teaching. He ac- 
knowledges that the method is frowned on 
by some modern, scientific pedagogues, but 
he is not persuaded that this is sufficient 
reason for the abandonment of a practice 
which has produced such splendid results. 
The real reason, he says, for the decline of 
catechetical teaching is the incompetency of 
the clergy for this aspect of their work and 
the increasing pressure of their Sunday 
tasks. Accordingly, he urges that public 
catechizing may be made effective if the 
clergy will equip themselves for this aspect 
of religious teaching, and if, in addition, 
they will sufficiently prepare themselves 
for the particular lesson. Our writer tells 
of the catechetical foundations that were 
laid in Northern Italy by Charles Barromeo, 
and of the far-reaching influence they have 
had since then, and how widely the practice 
continues to the present. Similarly, in 
England: into the very life and effectiveness 
of the church and state of England today 
have entered public catechizing such as 
were given sixty or seventy years ago at 
Christ church, Westminster. If the cate- 
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chetical method of instruction could be 
re-established as an aspect of religious edu- 
cation, Dr. De Vries thinks that a great 
source of help would be found. He ex- 
presses the desire that in “our great Ameri- 
can cities one or two clergymen of special 
gifts and attainments would cast aside 
minor things and address themselves to the 
task of instruction in the church on Sunday 
afternoons.” 


Personal Oversight for Seminary 
Students 

A writer in the Living Church, April 29, 
expresses his opinion that the average 
seminary student is in more urgent need of 
personal oversight than anything else. 
From the viewpoint of religious education 
it is of more importance that this need be 
met than that an adjustment be made in 
the student’s studies or curriculum. This 
urgent need arises because the student 
passes through a period of transition which 
introduces him to grave intellectual and 
spiritual experiences. Some are troubled 
with certain difficulties of faith; others feel 
the wonderfully subtle and appealing claims 
of Rome, or else swing with the pendulum 
to the opposite extreme of materialistic 
rationalism; yet others are vexed with 
problems of conduct and the inner religious 
life. In the life of the seminary student the 
companionship of fellow-students and the 
instruction of teachers are both highly 
valued, but they do not meet the need indi- 
cated above. The fellow-student either 
does not know of the inner struggle of his 
companion, or else is not competent to give 
the assistance needed. On the other hand, 
the teacher of the seminary who might be 
able to give the student the direction he 
needs is usually unaware of the turmoil that 
takes place in the student’s life. The 
writer asks that attention be given to the 
intellectual and spiritual struggles of semi- 
nary students, and he advocates a plan 
whereby intimate and sympathetic over- 
sight of the students be had. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Five-Year Programs 


The five-year program that has been 
adopted by the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion has already made a stir among the 
churches. Truly it might be said that the 
wisdom of this program has even now been 
demonstrated by its effect upon the indi- 
vidual churches. But even so, the influence 


of this move on the part of the Baptists of - 


the northern convention is not to be meas- 
ured fully by the success of the undertaking 
itself. Consideration must be given to the 
incentive it has brought to other religious 
bodies. For instance, the Canadian Bap- 
tist, April 27, gives a detailed account of the 
five-year program that is about to be 
adopted by the Baptists of Western Canada. 
This program is formed on the plan of that 
of the northern convention, but, since the 
Baptists of Western Canada are numerically 
fewer, their program is not nearly so 
ambitious. Its chief concern, however, is 
with church membership, finances, missions, 
educations, and evangelism. Certainly the 
five-year program will prove its value in the 
proportion in which it is made a success 
among the Baptists of the northern con- 


‘ vention; the larger worth of the program 


will be seen when we realize how many 
other religious bodies are being impelled 
by it to greater activity. 


Movements in Methodism 


The religious press is at the present time 
considerably interested in the questions 
faced by the General Conference of all 
the Methodist churches in the North, 
which met at Saratoga in May. This 
gathering convenes only once in four 
years and is the source of final authority 
in the Methodist church. One of the main 
issues was the contemplated unification of 
American Methodism. This means the 
bringing together in one organic body the 


Methodists of the North and the South, as 
well as the body known as the Methodist 
Protestant. The New England conference, 
recently held at Worcester, reaffirmed and 
made more nearly unanimous its attitude 
respecting amusements, that indulgence in 
card-playing, theater-going, and dancing 
should be determined by the individual con- 
science and not by a precise rule of the 
church. Furthermore, the annual con- 
ferences of Methodism have been voting 
on three proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution of the church, and the results of 
the balloting will be reported to the General 
Conference in May. The first proposal is 
for “bishops for races and languages,” 
which is chiefly intended to make possible 
the election of a colored bishop to carry on 
the ‘administration of colored conferences. 
The second would give retired ministers an 
honorary standing in the congregations 
which they attend as lay worshipers. The 
third would invest the bishops of the 
denomination with power to veto legislation 
of the General Conference which they con- 
sider in conflict with the church constitution. 
This last proposal has not proved at all 
popular, and the church is evidently not in 
the mood to enlarge the bishops’ preroga- 
tives. Also, there is a strong desire for 
some reorganization of the benevolent 
boards which will unify their appeal and 
bring all the related agencies in other lands 
into line. 


Proposed Union of Free Churches 
in England 


The National Free Church Council of 
England, which held its twenty-first an- 
nual meeting recently in Bradford, will, for 
years to come, be regarded as important, 
because of the official sanction which it gave 
to the ideal of a “United Free Church of 
England.” For the past six years Rev. 
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J. H. Shakespeare, one of the most emi- 
nent of English Baptist clergymen, has 
been an ardent exponent for such a union 
of the Nonconformist denominations. Rev. 
Harold E. Brierly, son of the famous essay- 
ist “J. B.,” published in the Christian 
World a series of articles declaring that 
Nonconformity in England was steadily 
losing. During the winter the various 
denominations published their statistics 
for 1915, and these statistics showed with 
dismal uniformity a continued decline in 
their membership and Sunday-school attend- 
ance. In his inaugural address as presi- 
dent of the National Free Church Council 
of England for 1916, Mr. Shakespeare 
declared that the free churches are in the 
throes of a great trial, that denomination- 
alism is not making an appeal to the nation 
at large, and that it is making less and less 
appeal even to the members of the churches 


themselves. It was admitted, however,’ 


that there is at present no hope of an 
organic union of denominations in England; 
but it is thought that a federal union, “on 
the model of the states of America,’ is 
possible as a step toward a final solution. 
The views of Mr. Shakespeare were sup- 
ported by Dr. T. B. Meyer, who moved 
that the council should “record its strong 
approval of the principles and proposals 
outlined in the presidential address.” This 
motion was heartily and unanimously 
indorsed. 


Prohibition in Canada 


War conditions in Canada have had a 
marked effect on the liquor traffic. On 
March 13 the Province of Manitoba passed 

‘the Manitoba Temperance Act, with a ma- 
jority of 24,278. Since then the Ontario 
legislature has passed a bill which provides 
for the prohibition of liquor traffic from 
September 16, 1916, to June, 1919, at the 
close of which period the question will be 
submitted to the people. In the meantime 
the provinces of the Canadian West, except- 
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ing British Columbia, have adopted similar 
bills, and at the present time the legislature 
of British Columbia is preparing a prohi- 
bition bill. Similarly, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island are making moves in 
the same direction. It is asserted upon the 
authority of the Toronto Globe that before 
the end of the present year the Province of 
Quebec alone, of the provinces forming the 
Dominion of Canada, will retain the liquor- 
licensing power. The last two months have 
witnessed great conquests in the name of 
temperance. Four years ago the leader of 
the Liberal Opposition introduced a pro- 
hibitory bill, and it was laughed out of the 


‘House by the Conservative government. 


But the war has had a sobering effect upon 
those in office, and both parties are now 
agreed upon the necessity for the total 
suppression of the traffic. 


Episcopal Church at Chappaqua 


Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Frank M. Clendenin 
have deeded and transferred to the diocese 
of New York the beautiful church at Chap- 
paqua, built in honor of their daughter 
Muriel, and which is also a votive offering 
for the union of Christendom. The church 
is situated in a lovely valley, has four acres 
of land, and is built of stone. It is said to 
be one ‘of the most beautiful country 
churches in America. The edifice is an 
exact reproduction of an old church at 
Monken Hadley, twenty miles north of 
London, which was built in 1400. The 
present vicar of the original church has 
taken a kindly interest in the new building, 
and sent a window taken from the old Eng- 
lish church to be incorporated in the build- 
ing here. The dial upon the side of the 
church was given by a Roman Catholic 
priest. The icon for the door of the taber- 
nacle on the altar was given by the late 
warder of the Russian cathedral, and was 
blessed by the Russian archbishop. Also 
there are gifts from Protestant friends as well 
as from those of the Anglican communion. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Japanese Expansion and American Policies. 
By James Francis Abbott. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. $1.50 net. 

This is a much-needed book. It should be 


* read by all leaders of public opinion and by all 


conscientious voters. Most of us are so com- 
pletely occupied with our own little, narrow, 
selfish concerns that we do not see the vital 
connections of those concerns with the larger 
concerns of the whole world. 

One of the points at which we are in great 
danger of being misled is in our relations 
with Japan. There are real problems. But, 
fortunately, we are able through numerous 
well-informed popular books by competent 
authorities, to get with comparative ease the 
material out of which to make up our own 


minds. 

This book is one of the best. Its author 
was for some time instructor in the imp 
Japanese naval academy. He is accordingly 
posted on the military side. His pages all 
show, too, wide and sympathetic knowledge of 
diplomatic history. Moreover, and what is very 
necessary, he is himself built on a large plan. 
So without being for or against Japan, or, indeed, 
for or against any of the nations involved in his 
discussion, without blinking any of the problems 
that arise, squarely facing facts that come up 
from all sides, he puts the whole case in a nut- 
shell, clearly and concisely. 

Most of us are very ignorant of oriental 
affairs and of our vital relations to them. But 
if we are going to do the best thing just for our- 
selves—putting it on the lowest ground—it is as 
clear as noonday that we must begin somewhere 
to be intelligent. Now, Mr. Abbott’s book is 
a good introduction to the whole oriental situa- 
tion. Japan is central. In tracing the growth 
of Japan in her numerous and varied relations, 
he passes in review most of the pivotal points 
in which China, Korea, Russia, Europe, Eng- 
land, and America are concerned. He deals with 
facts and lets facts do the talking. If motives 
are in evidence, it is because they were first in 
the facts, and a scientific treatment of the facts 
brings them into the light. Thus the reader 
comes to the end of the volume with a broadened 
and clarified sense of justice, and with the 

appalling consciousness that unless justice can 
m= the outlook is dark enough. 

Let us not, then, for a moment, in our 
smug complacency, suppose that a clash in the 
Far East is not going to affect us in the Far 
West. No man any longer can live to himself 
alone. Professor Abbott suggests many thought- 
ful, feasible, just, first steps towards the avoid- 
ance of the clash, and these suggestions deserve 
careful attention. 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chaps 
I-XXXIX. In the Revised Version, with 
Introduction and Notes. (The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools and Colleges.) By J. 
Skinner. Cambridge: University Press, 
Pp. lxxxv+314. 35. 


The first edition of this commentary ap- 
peared in 1896 and has been several times 
reprinted. The present edition has been com- 
pletely reset and largely rewritten. The most 
marked change is from the text of the Author- 
ized Version to that of the Revised Version. 
This carries with it the total disregard of the 
poetic form of the prophetic literature which 
characterizes the Revised Version. The Intro- 
duction to the book has undergone a thorough 
overhauling, the history of Isaiah’s times is 
rewritten, and a new section is added on Egypt’s 
relations with Palestine. New judgments and 
points of view continually present themselves. A 
much more definite position is taken to the effect 
that Azri-Yahu of Ya’udi was not Azariah of 
Judah. A more sympathetic attitude toward 
the political program of Ahaz is manifest. Sé, 
king of Egypt, is identified with Sibir of Musri 
rather than with Shabako. The date of Heze- 
kiah’s accession is changed from 727 to 720 B.c. 
An exposition and criticism of the theory that 
Sennacherib twice invaded Judah is now added. 
The Immanuel prophecy in Isa., chap. 7, is rein- 
terpreted and its explanation found in the view 
that Isaiah and his hearers alike had in mind the 
common oriental expectation of a coming mes- 
siah. Isaiah expected the fulfilment of that hope 
in connection with the Syro-Ephraimitish war. 
On the whole, this edition evinces a much more 
historical point of view and spirit than its 
predecessor. It is now second to none as a 
popular, yet reliable, interpretation of Isa., 
chaps. 1-39. 


Personal Religion. By Charles Herbert Rust. 
Boston: Gorham Press, 1915. Pp. 279. 
$1.25. 


Mr. Rust reflects, in these addresses, his 
fundamental interest in an honest and warm- 
hearted ministry of evangelism. He believes 
that it is possible for a Christian, today, to face 
the facts of life fairly and yet maintain a faith in 
God and truth which will be truly contagious 
and uplifting. The message of this book would 
be immeasurably strengthened if the author 
were to carry his study of New Testament 
sources farther, and if he felt that he could dis- 
pense with the remnants of a conservative 
theology which serve only to obscure the mean- 
ing of our great Christian convictions. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Literary Primacy of the Bible. By George 
P. Eckman. New York: Methodist Book 
Concern, 1915. Pp. 209. $1.00. 


This clearly printed volume contains the 
second series of the Mendenhall Lectures de- 
livered at De Pauw University. They are six 
in number. The first gives the title to the 
book. Then follow chapters on poetry and 
oratory, fiction and humor of the Bible. The 
last three chapters survey the Bible as the most 
persistent force in literature, as ethical, as 
spiritual, and as inspired literature. The 

ivisions between the lectures are kept fairly 
clear, although it is not easy to make the exact 
distinctions that the titles indicate. The most 
uncertainty is between i and iv. -The author 
has brought together from a wide range the 
testimony of men concerning the worth of the 
Bible. His consistent purpose is to lead his 
hearers and readers to go directly to the Bible 
and make it, rather than books about it, their 
object of study. He quotes with evident 
approval the significant words of Professor 
Richard G. Moulton, ‘‘There is yet one thing 
left to do with the Bible: simply to read it.” 
We hardly agree in the judgment (p. 127) that 
Moffatt’s translation of the New Testament is 
in some parts “almost a vulgarization of the 
Scriptures.” The treatment of inspiration is 
clear and sensible on pp. 183, 186. There are 
so many quotations that an index ought to have 
been provided. These lectures are especially 
valuable just now when the American Bible 
Society is celebrating its anniversary. It will 
serve its purpose best if it encourages a more 
general study and reading of the Bible itself. 


The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. 
By Emile Durkheim. (Trans. by J. W. 
Swain.) New York: Macmillan, 1915. 
Pp. xi+456. $4.00. 

Students of primitive religion will welcome 
this translation of an important work. The 
author’s purpose is not so much that of the 

hilosopher as to analyze the simplest religion 
own, in order to determine the elementary 
forms of religious life. These elementary forms 
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he finds particularly among the ar gree 
but he draws much illustrative and parall 
material from a knowledge of other religions. 
Durkheim has another, but, as he regards it, 
a secondary subject of research, namely, the 
genesis of fundamental notions of thought 
which he believes to be religious. But the word 
“religious” with Durkheim is a synonym of 
“social.” A religion is a unified system of 
beliefs and practices relating to sacred things, 
that is to say, things set apart and forbidden— 
beliefs and practices which unite into one —_ 
moral community called a church, all those who 
adhere to them. He would not base such 
beliefs and practices on fear, but on a sort of 
rational optimism. Founded on reality, it 
enables men to move out into a larger sense of 
their social relations, with the confidence that 
society has laid the foundation of religion. 
Religion to him is therefore not strictly ideal- 
istic, but realistic, for there is no other religion 
than that which actually exists. But the ideal 
is not altogether lacking. The sacred is that 
which is added and above.. Thus idealism is 
involved in religion. The ideal world depends 
on beliefs which it can touch, and is thus natu- 
rally productive of social life. The ideal 
society is not outside of real society, but a part 
of it. Religion therefore is not an affair of the 
individual as such, but of the collective life. 

Professor Durkheim looks to totemism for 
elementary experience or belief, and examines 
this matter in very great detail, but alongside 
of this belief he also finds the idea of a soul. 
He does not hold that the more personal one is, 
the more individual one is. We grow more 
personal as we are freed from our senses. Such 
a fact evidently reduces the individual to a 
secondary position. 

In pursuing his general plan, Professor 
Durkheim has brought together a very large 
amount of material gathered from literature 
dealing with primitive people. That it is a 
book of first importance will be plain from what 
has been said. But that the author’s general- 
ization is altogether satisfactory may be doubted. 
The readers of the volume need the warning of 
Professor Farnell in his little treatise on The 
Evolution of Religion, not to misjudge highly 
complica religions by their primitive for- 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
PREACHING TASK OF THE MODERN 
MINISTER 


Conducted by 
THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
Head of the Department of Practical Theology, University of Chicago 


Part V. The Achievement of Religion 


Required Reading: Herrmann, Communion with God; Harnack, What Is 
Christianity? Brown, Unity and Missions. 

Herrmann presents religion as God giving himself to men, pre-eminently, as 
God giving himself in Jesus. He finds the meaning of Christianity as communion 
with God, mediated by Jesus. The supreme religious fact has thus appeared 
in the course of human history. We actually have Jesus. So, while the whole 
biologic and social process is a development of extraordinary complexity, often 
baffling in the uncertainty of its meaning, we find it to be a process that has pro- 
duced Jesus. He is illuminative of its meaning. We are inspired with hope and 
confidence in this dark and difficult world because we can live in the fellowship 
of God, who has given himself to us in Jesus. 

Herrmann is thoroughly conscious of the objection that may be brought 
against his thesis on the ground that historical reports are at the best only prob- 
able. But he meets the objection with valid argument. The ground work of our 
Christian faith is not that Jesus actually did such and such things that are to be 
accounted redemptive work, and must surely be accepted as facts. It is not 
that he said thus and so, and that the very words are surely authentic and to be ~ 
accepted as authoritative teaching. It might well be objected to such statements 
that the facts and the words cannot surely be proved. But it is not the Jesus of 
minute criticism in whom we believe. It is the Jesus of the gospels. The modern 
Christian is not concerned with seeking historical evidence about Jesus. He has 
seen in the gospels the revelation of a religious spirit. Jesus is there for any earnest 
reader to discover. The miracles may be explained in this way or in that, apoca- 
lyptic sayings may be genuine or not; but the great achieving human life, lived 
with God and with men, makes its own appeal to the soul. The influence of Jesus 
in the radiant, self-denying life revealed in the New Testament is testimony that 
Jesus was what the gospels so clearly present him to be. 

The fact of supreme importance is that Jesus does actually mediate God to us 
now. We read the story, we enter into his experience, we meditate upon its mean- 
ing, and we actually find God coming nearer to us: selfishness is condemned, easy 
acceptance of conventional virtue is ashamed, cynicism is rebuked, pessimism 
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vanishes, fear is abolished, faith, hope, love are evoked, human service is 
inspired, prayer becomes inevitable; in the homely phrase, one “gets religion.” 

As an experience of God in the human soul, religion may well be thought of as 
agift. The evangelical words that speak of God’s grace, of the bestowment of sal- 
vation, of the peace passing understanding, are fully justified. The religious man 
always feels himself to be a recipient. Moreover, he feels himself to be an indi- 
vidual recipient. As Bousset well pointed out in What Is Religion?, the reli- 
gious experience in its highest developments becomes individual. Race religion 
is not enough. When religion is most vital and most certain, it is intensely per- 
sonal. The earnest religious soul cries, “My God!” There is nothing clearer in 
the New Testament than this individual sense of communion with God. When- 
ever in its history Christianity has been most vital, this individual experience has 
been most clear. Not that the Christian feels himself to be alone; it is of the 
essence of his faith that he is conscious of sharing it with his brethren. Indeed, 
he nourishes his own faith upon the faith of others. He is urged into the fellow- 
ship of the Christian community. It always seems to him that he knows the 
God of Jesus just as every disciple of Jesus must know him. It is thus at the same 
time an individual faith and a communal faith, an individual experience and a 
communal experience. It is a personal religion and a church religion. God has 
given himself to the individual in Jesus, and he has given himself to the whole 
company of believers in Jesus. There is thus personal communion with God and 
social communion with God. It is all felt to be a gift from above. 

What, then, is the achievement of religion? If religion is a gift, how can it be 
achieved? It is to be noted that the religious experience is not an isolated experi- 
ence. It does not exist by itself apart from all the complex of social, intellectual, 
moral experiences that are the result of inheritance and of environment. The 
religious spirit in seeking a harmony of all these experiences under the dominance 
of the sense of religious values is engaged in the task of working out his own 
religious total. He has a certain world-view which is part of his culture. His 
communion with God leads him to an endeavor to interpret or evaluate his world- 
view in accord with his own religious experience, and with the experience of his 
fellows in the faith, and with the experience of those who have given classic 
utterance to the faith, especially in the sacred books. This is the process of 
making his theology. Evidently much of it is a cultural achievement. The 
results cannot be the same with different men and in different societies. 

The modern preacher is sure of the value of his own religious experience. It is 
the worthfulness of that experience that has made him a preacher and given him 
his message. He feels the urgency of bringing people into the joy and freedom 
and wealth of religious living. But he cannot give his religion with all its thought- 
system to another. He must not forget that very much of what seems to him to be 
his gospel is really the theology that he has won for himself (if so be he has won it 
and not accepted it). He must not, then, carry over the urgency of his longing 
to bring people into the fellowship of God through Jesus into an urgency to get 
them to agree with his views on religious matters. It is his task to mediate to them 
the experience of communion with God and to urge them to the understanding 
of truth for themselves, in which task preacher and congregation shall be workers 
together in freedom. 
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Again, however true the great conception of religious experience as a regenera- 
tion may be, the metaphor must not be pressed too far, for no man can be entirely 
born anew. He is in a certain social process, a certain social development. His 
morality is the morality of his group. If he is in earnest about living a religious 
life, he will be concerned to bring his conduct into harmony with the values which 
his religious insight has revealed tohim. This may result in a great moral advance 
beyond that of his group. There may sometimes be a complete break with the 
customs of the past. But generally a man will not tear himself up by the roots, 
and generally it is better that he should not. Indeed, Christian history reveals 
the fact that men and societies have wrought out their own Christian ethics 
by the process of modification, revaluation, readjustment of the ethic already 
achieved in their own social culture. Morality is not an absolute. The manu- 
mission of all slaves in the Roman Empire would have disorganized society and 
done more harm than good. Paul sent Onesimus back to his Christian master. 
But the despised slaves became the brethren of their masters in the churches. All 
of us are entangled with prejudices and inherited customs. How shall we know 
what is social duty? Itisagreat quest. The preacher is to feel and to preach the 
blessedness of hungering and thirsting after righteousness and to set out with his 
people on the earnest search for personal and social righteousness. He must not 
dare to confuse his own peculiar ethical opinions with the religious experience of 
longing to do right. 

Ethical religion is an achievement. What is Christian duty in the industrial 
and commercial nations, in the relations of races, in the caste system of India, 
with regard to the veneration of the dead in China and Japan? The answer to 
these questions is not given immediately in communion with God. The religious 
attitude constitutes the right condition for seeking the answer. But the con- 
tinuous search for the way of duty must be made. And different peoples will 
reach different results. We cannot give our morality to others, and we must not 
demand that they accept it. 

Again, religion must express itself and must grow by expression. What shall 
a man do to whom God has given himself in Jesus? If the religious experience 
were an absolutely new fact of human life, there would be some inevitable emo- 
tional expression. But of course it is not new. Fitting forms of religious expres- 
sion have come to us from the practices of a thousand generations: prayer of many 
kinds, praise and song of many kinds, sacred places and times, words hallowed 
with usage, books in which other religious souls have written as they felt. Every 
people has these according to its heritage. Which are the best places for religion: 
temples, cathedrals, mosques, tents, bare meeting-houses? One person thinks 
that there must be beauty with holiness, another sees the danger of confusing 
aesthetic appreciation with religious feeling. One religious person must have 
song and prayer familiar through long ages and most deprecates a religious service 
that is not reverent. Another must have novelty and lightsomeness, and his par- 
ticular fear is that the service shall be dull. Monotonous chants are religious to 
some peoples, rich harmonies appeal to others, tambourines are necessary to 
others. To some, sacraments are essential to the religious life; to others, sacra- 
ments are trivial. Some can only worship under the guidance of duly appointed 
ministrants; others are willing to accept any guide who knows the way to the 
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holy places of religion, and judge him by his fitness to lead them; still others are 
happiest when worship is most unconventional, individual, and spontaneous. 

Perhaps there are higher and lower forms of religious expression. It is the 
task of the religious educator to test that matter with all the skill he may have. 
But no one may say that worship must have this particular form or that. The 
preacher is seeking to help people to communion with God through Jesus, but he 
must not prescribe the outward practices of that communion. Worship must be 
free, religious expression must be an achievement. Most of us will find it naturally 
in the ways of our fathers and of our own people. But if we do not, no one must 
seek to bind us. And we must beware lest forms once helpful as wings to devotion 
may lose their power and become burdens to be carried. A vital Christian worship 
is not an achievement to be attained once and for all, but an ever-new achieve- 
ment of vital piety. When we seek to mediate our religious values to another 
people who have not our faith, then least of all must we identify the divine com- 
munion with the forms which it has assumed in our own land or in our own church. 
Why should Chinamen have Gothic churches with spires and stained windows? 
Why should they sing Western songs to Western tunes? Why should they say 
our prayers? ‘True worship is not a gift, but an achievement. 

Once more, the religious fellowship will inevitably seek organization. The 
individual religious spirits will be drawn together to share the common faith, hope, 
and love, and the assembly will take institutional form. What shall that form be ? 
We shall not get it experientially, either directly or through the mediation of the 
spiritual experience of others. It will inevitably grow out of our social culture. 
Ecclesiastical polity, church order and procedure, are not given, but are wrought 
out. They are not revelations; they are economies. The modern preacher 
holds them as such, offers them to people as convenient means of religious activity, 
but binds them not at all upon the conscience of his hearers. Nay, he bids 
them examine all such and see if the church be adequately organized for its task 
in the modern world. When the preacher goes abroad with his gospel, he must 
not drag an occidental organization with him. Who knows of what type organ- 
ized life and religious fellowship in India or in Africa ought to be? May not 
some of our customs be entirely unsuited to such different peoples? Are they 
ready for some of our extreme democratic methods of handling church affairs ? 
It has become generally recognized that they do not need our denominations. 
Perhaps the genius of their life may not run to committees, boards, conventions, 
synods, courts, and ecclesiastical politics. The organized life of a Christian com- 
munity is a thing to be achieved. 

Every point in the above discussion is abundantly proved historically. We 
read Harnack’s What Is Christianity? in order that we may see how the religious 
experience of Jesus has given rise to organized Christianity, which has expressed 
itself in so many different theologies, moralities, liturgies, polities. The history of 
Christianity is the history of the constant endeavor to achieve religion. The 
great Christians always “got religion” from Jesus. But then they had to work 
it out from an experience into a life: a thought life, a conduct life, a worship 
life, a church life. Harnack shows us how this was done in each case according 
to the racial spirit. There was first a Jewish Christianity, and there was great 
question whether there could be a Christianity that was not Jewish. Then there 
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was a Greek Christianity, and the dominant intellectualism of Greece gave that 
Christianity its form. This has become static in the Greek churches of today. 
Then there was a Latin Christianity, which made of the church another Roman 
Empire, and that empire is still the ruler of men today. Its weakness is in the 
fact that the imperial spirit does not belong to modern life. Then there was a 
Christianity which Harnack regards as fashioned by the German spirit, when the 
new freedom of Northern Europe found that it must have new forms of thought 
and life. Harnack might have gone farther and found in the Anglican church 
a distinctly English spirit, and in the great free churches of England and Scot- 
land, with their extraordinary enlargement in North America, have seen a modern 
spirit different from all of these, which may perhaps be designated as the demo- 
cratic spirit. 

It is noteworthy in Harnack’s discussion that he distinguishes the creative 
epoch, when religious experience was vital and the spirit of the age wrought out 
the new religion suited to its character, from the succeeding times, in which religion 
became merely an inheritance which the generations did not need to achieve. 
It is still our danger today. Harnack points it out clearly for the Lutheran state 
churches. It is no less a danger of all the churches. We must come anew to Jesus 
and to the communion with God which he mediates, and then find for our own 
day the theology, the morality, the worship, the church, that is needed. Every 
people must do this. And if Christianity is to go to Asia and Africa, the peoples 
of those lands must be suffered to do it also for themselves. 

The problem is a particularly interesting one as it affects Christian missions. 
Brown has presented certain phases of the subject in Unity and Missions. He 


‘is particularly concerned with denominationalism, and makes a clear plea for 


organic Christian unity. It is a good survey of the economic waste, the triviality, 
the unreality of the present denominational situation in England and America. 
It is utterly unanswerable in its application to the foreign-mission problem. 
The stupidity of offering Western denominational differences to Orientals and 


_ Africans needs no serious consideration to become apparent. Dr. Brown touches 


also the deeper question of the achieved morality and religion of the non-Christian 
peoples. The subject demands the most thorough and sympathetic examination. 
If the Oriental says, “I cannot accept your creed, but I can accept your Christ,” 
it is evident that we are called upon for some very careful analysis. We fall 
back on Herrmann’s historic fact of Jesus, with the conception of Christianity as 
communion with God mediated by Jesus. He is not a German or an English or an 
American Jesus. Or, rather, he is such, and also a Chinese and Japanese and 
Indian and African Jesus. We cannot give the Oriental our religion, for the 
simple reason that it is ours, wrought out in our thought life and social milieu. 
We can help him, if we are wise enough and restrained enough, in his own task 
of achieving a Christian religion for himself. Christianity has not gone very far 
in any land as long as it is regarded as “the foreigners’ religion.” The Japanese 
do not look upon scientific medicine as foreign, although they are perfectly aware 
that they learned it from the West. But they have made it their own, and are 
pursuing independent investigations that are making it increasingly their own. 
They do not regard their representative government as foreign, although they have 
taken over the parliamentary system of the West. They retain the symbolism 
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of the emperor as the incarnation of the Japanese idea. Their government seems 
better to them than ours, with our caricatures, our scurrilities, and our familiar 
patronage of our chief magistrate. So must their Christian religion and their 
Christian morality grow out of their own culture and historic traditions, inspired 
by the spiritual power and moral passion of Jesus. We have made Jesus so 
Western that we have forgotten that he was Asiatic. The missionary must be 
willing for him to be Asiatic again. Dr. Brown most pertinently states that in 
Eastern lands he was often surprised to discover how small certain matters 
appeared which in America had seemed very important, and how greatly signifi- 
cant appeared new issues which he had scarcely considered before. If the report 
is true that an emancipated Chinese woman recently said, “I am a new woman. 
I play bridge all day and I dance all night,” it would seem desirable that the process 
of emancipation should proceed slowly. We have done little for any people when 
we have destroyed the old moral sanctions, unless we are very sure that new moral 
sanctions have been attained which will be really effective. Is it not still true 
that Jesus has come not to destroy, but to fulfil? 

The modern preacher in America must preach often upon missions. He 
ought to preach very interestingly and intelligently on both home and foreign 
missions, for there is no more important matter in the activities of the church. 
He will always find a few enthusiasts prepared to follow him. But there 
is a vast skepticism in the church about missions. Many have a superficial 
contempt for all “inferior peoples,” and think that any effort to mediate to them 
the values of our culture must be useless. Many others have an equally super- 
ficial idea that every people has the religion and morality which is suited to it, with 
which it is both impertinent and futile for us to meddle. We need a large social 
sympathy, that we may appreciate the achievements and the possibilities of other 
folk. The missionary enterprise must be laid deep in a respect for the culture and 
the virtues of peoples whose lives are different from our own, whether they be the 
foreigners who come to our shores or the peoples of distant lands with whom we 
are coming into such close contact in these days. Indeed, this goes far beyond 
what is more narrowly described as missions, and embraces all our social and 
evangelistic activities. Jesus’ life and teachings point us to the service of men, 
because they are worth serving. The great social enterprise of the church is 
grounded in the fact that humanity is good enough to demand our largest interest 
and sacrifice. But, on the other hand, one religion is not as good as another. 
The morality of no people is good enough. It is not an arrogance, but sober 
sense, to recognize that some great human values have been achieved in Chris- 
tianity which are higher than those which some other people have achieved in the 
same sphere. As Dr. Brown has pointed out, the problem of sex morality, fearful 
as it is in Christian lands, is more serious in other lands, because we have at least 
our strong Christian sense of sexual purity. Fear of the gods, and servile effort 
to avert their wrath and to curry favor, are still found over vast regions of the 
earth. Jesus has set us free, revealing in himself the God of righteousness and love 
with whom we have fellowship, and from whom we receive peace and joy. Dr. 
Brown presents the matter aright in his question, “What have we to offer?” 
We may gladly grant that this must be supplemented with the question, “What 
have we to learn?” But as surely as scientific medicine must displace magical 
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treatments the world over, so surely must the world learn communion with God 
through Jesus. 

The preacher, then, must make people responsible for their own religion. 
Too much has he been an apologist for a deposit of faith. He has grudgingly 
permitted some departures from accepted thought and custom. He has identified 
religion with his own conceptions and practices. But the gospel is a confidence 
that men can be trusted to find in Jesus the way and the truth and the life. 
Our fellowship with one another is not that we may settle truth and duty by 
majorities, but that we may inspire one another to earnest effort. Our fellow- 
ship shall save us from idiosyncrasy or self-assertive peculiarity. It shall help 
us toward the great common human experience and religious experience. The 
fellowship of thought and worship and activity shall bring to us the great common 
elements of religious life. But freedom shall be conserved and promoted. 

We go back to Herrmann’s book to note this spiritual freedom. And this 
may appear in what is a limitation of the book. The religious experience is 
‘described on the basis of Luther’s statements.” One is conscious of the effort of 
the writer to interpret Luther. It is the interest of a Lutheran, which those of 
us who are not Lutherans do not share. It makes very little difference to us 
whether we agree with Luther or not. But Luther represents a great religious 
experience. Unfortunately, his words have become standard for the conservative 
Lutheran, and unduly important even for the progressive Lutheran. To others 
they have simply their inherent worth. And the great Reformer does inspire 
us. We have no interest whatever in making people Lutherans, but we do desire 
the Christian experience which was so gloriously manifest in Luther. Thus the 
attitude of the non-Lutheran towards Herrmann’s discussion, interested pre- 
eminently in communion with God, and only incidentally in the Reformer’s ideas 
about it, is typical of the attitude of Christian freedom which the modern preacher 
must assume for his own religious achievement, for that of his congregation, and 
for that of all peoples whose evangelization he seeks to promote. 


Topics for Discussion 


1. To what extent is religion an achievement in our own experience ? 

2. In what sense would we say that our own personal morality is an achieve- 
ment ? 

3. Consider how far modern Christianity has the static character of which 
Harnack speaks. What is the cause of it ? 

4. How far is confessional unity essential to organic Christian unity ? 

5. Would the religious experience described by Herrmann be 2 sufficient basis 
for organic Christian unity ? 

6. What is involved in understanding the religion of a foreign people ? 

7. Have we anything to learn from the morality and religion of other peoples ? 

8. What is it reasonable to suppose that the Christianity of the future will be ? 


Books for Further Reading 


Sabatier, Outlines of a Philosophy of Faunce, What Does Christianity Mean? 
Religion. Cairns, Christianity and the Modern 
Smith, G. B., Social Idealism and the World. 
Changing Theology. 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. IX 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 


STUDY Ix 


THE RESTORED JUDAH; LESSONS OF UPRIGHTNESS, DEVOTION, 
AND RELIANCE UPON JEHOVAH 


In the year 538 B.c. the formal period of the Exile came to its close with the 
conquest of Babylonia by Cyrusthe Great. This event, predicted by the unknown 
prophet of Isa., chaps. 40-55, made it possible for those of the exiles who wished 
to return to Palestine to depart. Few of them, however, were interested in the 
opportunity. The generation that knew Jerusalem was beyond the age to make 
the long journey back. Judah was largely in the hands of the unfriendly neigh- 
boring people. It was not easy to think of leaving the rich and comfortable East 
for the ruined fatherland. It was a heroic adventure, and few were ready to 
undertake it. 

A company was gathered under a certain Sheshbazzar, and the sacred vessels 
from the old temple which had been preserved were taken along. Soon after- 
ward another group led by Zerubbabel and Joshua followed. Probably the pil- 
grims were few in numbers, though a census report of later years made the total 
number of the returned several thousands. The altar was set up on the old site 
of the temple, and the Feast of Tabernacles was kept. Later still the foundations 
of the new temple were laid. But so few were the people, so slight was the 
co-operation between the native Jews of the land and the returned exiles and so 
depressing were the circumstances, that nearly twenty years passed before any 
serious efforts were made to build the temple, and meantime the city remained 
in much the same forlorn condition as when it was left dismantled by Nebu- 
chadnezzar in 586 B.c. At length the energy and patriotism of two prophets, 
apparently natives of Judah and not members of the exile group, brought to the 
mind of the little community the duty of continuing and completing the erection 
of the house of God. These prophets were Haggai and Zechariah. 


First day.—§ 208. Haggai’s summons to Judah: Hag. 1:1-15; Ezra, chaps. 
1-3. Read the Haggai passage, and notice that it is dated in September of 520 
B.C., in the time when Darius of Persia was endeavoring to establish his power 
over the kingdom of which Cyrus had been the first ruler. Notice that the 
prophet’s message is addressed to the two heads of the community, and the claim 
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is made that the poverty of the people is due to the neglect of the temple-building 
project. Observe that as a result of the prophet’s words, a fresh start is made 
on that building. Now read Ezra, chaps. 1-3, the story of the earliest return 
from Babylonia, and the unsuccessful effort then made to build the temple. 

Second day.—§ 209. Three later oracles of Haggai: Hag. 2:1-23; Ezra 
5:1, 2. Read the Haggai passage, and note that it contains three other messages 
of the same prophet. The first of these is dated in October of 520 B.c., and is 
intended to encourage those who thought the temple small as compared with 
that of Solomon. Jehovah would yet shake into the lap of Judah the wealth of 
the nations. Notice that the next oracle dates from December of the same year, 
and insists that the ill-success of Judah thus far has been due to its religious 
uncleanness; but that henceforth it shall prosper, since the work on the temple 
has actually begun. Note that the last of the three oracles, on the same day as 
the previous one, promises further divine help, and the favor of God to the gover- 
nor, Zerubbabel. Now read Ezra 5:1, 2 and note its reference to the successful 
efforts of the two prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, to promote the enterprise of 
temple erection. 

Third day.—§ 210. Admonition and vision: Zech. 1:1-21. Read the pas- 
sage, and note that the first portion is dated in November of 520 B.c., and contains 
an exhortation not to fall into the sins of the fathers to whom the earlier prophets 
spoke. Then notice that the remainder of the chapter is devoted to two visions, 
which, together with six others, whose description runs as far as 6:8, are dated 
together in January 519 B.c. The first is a vision of angel riders, who have visited 
all parts of the earth, and report, much to the chagrin of the prophet and the angel 
who talked with him, that the nations are at peace, i.e., that the Persian Empire 
is likely to achieve complete control. Judah had hoped for independence. Yet 
the prophet seeks to reassure his people of the divine favor in spite of unpropitious 
signs. The second vision pictures Judah’s foes as four horns, which are to be 
broken down. What was the value of such oracles ? 

Fourth day.—§ 211. The man with the measuring line: Zech. 2:1-13. Read 
the passage, which contains the third vision of the series, and note its purpose to 
reassure the people of Jerusalem regarding the city’s lack of walls. Notice that 
the man (angel) who is about to measure the city for a new set of walls is told that 
it is unnecessary, for Jehovah is its protection, and no wall could be great enough 
for the future multitude of its people. Observe that the remainder of the chapter 
seems to be an appeal to the Jews yet dwelling in Babylonia to come to Judah and 
assist in re-establishing Zion. 

Fifth day.—§ 212. Priest and prince: Zech. 3:1-10. Read, and recall 
that Joshua was the representative of the priestly function in Judah, and Zerub- 
babel of the government. Note that in the vision Joshua is seen in unbecoming 
garments in a court of justice, accused by the Satan, the prosecutor or maligner of 
the nation. Jehovah intervenes in behalf of his servant, and he is reinstated in his 
rightful place. The admonition to faithfulness is given by the angel of the Lord, 
and the promise made that the branch, i.e., the prince, Zerubbabel, shall also be 
honored. Thus the assurance is given that God watches over his people through 
their appointed heads. 
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Sixth day.—§ 213. The candlestick of gold: Zech. 4:1-14; Exod. 25:31-40. 
Read the Zechariah passage, and, in connection with it, Exod. 25:31-40, the 
description of the golden candlestick in the tabernacle. Now note that in the 
passage in Zechariah the seven lamps represent the divine presence in the sacred 
community, and the trees that supply the oil are the heads of the state and church, 
Zerubbabel and Joshua. Would it thus seem to be the purpose of the prophet to 
inspire a greater degree of loyalty toward their leaders on the part of the people? 

Seventh day.—§ 214. The cleansing of the land: Zech. 5:1-11. Read the 
passage, and note that it describes two more visions, the sixth and seventh of the 
series. In the first a great roll or banner is displayed, denouncing curses upon 
such as steal or swear falsely. In the second, a woman personifying the spirit of 
dishonesty and injustice is put into a measure, a weight is placed upon her, and 
she is carried away to her proper place, the land of Shinar or Babylon. Would 
it seem that by these figures the prophet is trying to make clear the need of com- 
mercial honor in the little community, and the necessity of getting rid of fraud ? 

Eighth day.—§ 215. The horses and the crown: Zech. 6:1-15. Read the 
chapter, and note that the first eight verses contain the eighth and final vision 
of the series that began in 1:7, and all of which belonged to one day. This one 
seems to imply the divine purpose and activity in all the world. These chariots 
of the four winds carry the government and discipline of Jehovah to all nations. 
Probably special reference to Babylon is intended in the mention of the northern 
land. Note that in the second part of the chapter reference seems to be made to 
the coming of certain Jews from Babylon with a gift of silver and gold, which is 
made into a crown or crowns for the head or the heads of the community. The 
passage is obscure. Was the effort made to set up Judah as an independent prov- 
.ince under Zerubbabel? Was it unsuccessful? Is this the reason why Zerubbabel 
disappears from the record ? 

Ninth day.—§ 216. The fasts and the divine command: Zech. 7:1-14. Read 
the passage, and note that it raises the question as to whether the fasts com- 
memorative of the tragic days in the siege of Jerusalem ought to be observed still. 
What is the prophet’s answer? Notice also that the second part of the chapter 
gives a fresh expression to the divine desire for true judgment, mercy, and com- 
passion in the attitude of the people toward each other. The fathers have been 
warned of this in the past, but have not heeded the admonition. Their national 
tragedies are due to this fact. For this reason the land has been desolate so long. 

Tenth day.—§ 217. Messages of comfort: Zech. 8:1-23. Read the chapter, 
and note that its tone is one of encouragement to the people of Jerusalem, who 
must have found conditions very disheartening in the period of the two prophets 
Haggai and Zechariah. Note the promise of children and old people to the town, 
whose people were chiefly the middle-aged who had made the return journey from 
the land of exile. Notice also the repeated promises that all unfavorable condi- 
tions shall be changed for the better, coupled with exhortations to good conduct. 
Even the fast days are to be observed with gladness and feasting. In the days 
to come all the nations shall crave the privilege of joining with them in the blessing 
of God. 

Eleventh day.—§ 218. The King of Peace: Zech. 9:1-17, chaps. 10, 11. 
Read the passage first cited and note that it appears to have no relation to the 
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eight chapters that precede it, but to belong to a later, but indefinite, period. 
Now read chaps. 1o and 11, and notice that they seem to belong to the same 
section of the book. The time is probably somewhere late in the Old Testament 
period. There is no reigning king. The shepherds, or national leaders, are 
untrustworthy. Jehovah alone can bring victory over the nations that are hostile, 
or bring them to repentance. At times there is a hope that the ancient relations 
between North and South may be re-established. Later this seems to fade. 
The one bright picture is that of the ideal messianic king, who is to come riding 
on the animal of peace, and destroying the weapons of war, bringing peace in all 
the world. 

Twelfth day.—§ 219. The future of Jerusalem: Zech. 12:1-14; chaps. 13, 
14. Read the first passage, and note that it is the prophecy of a time when 
Jerusalem, penitent for its sin, and mourning because of its unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah, shall be invincible against the nations that seek its overthrow. Now 
read chaps. 13 and 14, and note that they have the same late and apocalyptic 
tone. Notice the vivid description of the conflict in 14:1-5, and the picture of 
the days of happiness to follow, in the later portion of the chapter. The general 
indefiniteness and the apocalyptic character of chaps. 9-11 and chaps. 12-14 lead 
to the conclusion that they are late, independent, and anonymous additions 
to the Book of Zechariah. Their value is found in their insistence upon the 
future glory of Judah, in spite of the evils of the unknown periods from which 
they come. 

Thirteenth day.—§ 220. Unworthy offerings: Mal. 1:1-14. Read this 
chapter, and notice that vss. 2-5 seem to refer to some recent disaster to Edom, 
the hated nation, south of the Dead Sea. The prophet denies its boast that it 
shall ever revive again. But note that the chief theme of the chapter is the dis- 
honor done to Jehovah in bringing to the temple offerings that are imperfect. The 
prophet challenges the people to bring such gifts to their Persian governor. How 
would he regard such treatment? How dare they then bring blemished offerings 
to the temple? Notice that the date is sometime after the completion of the 
temple, perhaps about 425 B.c. 

Fourteenth day.—§ 221. Priests and people: Mal. 2:1-17. Read the chap- 
ter, and note that the first part is an indictment of the priesthood for slackness in 
their work of instruction and leadership. This continues the thought of chap. 1, 
that the temple services are neglected, and that religion is made a matter of slight 
regard. The second part of the passage denounces the growing custom of marrying 
non-Jewish wives, with the attendant evil of the divorce of the Jewish women, to 
whom the first and exclusive right of marriage is due. This would seem to imply 
that the drastic reforms of Ezra have already taken place, but are in danger of 
being forgotten. 

Fifteenth day.—§ 222. The coming messenger: Mal. 3:1—4:6; Matt. 17: 
9-13. Read the passage, and note the divine promise (or threat) that “my 
messenger”? (in Hebrew malachi; does the book, otherwise anonymous, derive 
its name from this word?) is soon to come for judgment and correction. Who 
are the people threatened in this passage? Notice the charge that they have 
robbed God by withholding the tithes from the sanctuary. What are they com- 
manded to do? Observe the reference to the popular complaint of the weariness 
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and uselessness of the service of God. Also note the allusion to the inner group of 
the faithful, in whom God delights. Observe that the last chapter in the Old Tes- 
tament opens with an announcement of the Day of Jehovah, a day of punishment 
and of reward, and closes with the prediction of the Coming of Elijah, the divine 
messenger of preparation, before the day of Jehovah shall come. Read Matt. 17: 
9-13 for Jesus’ comment on this text. 

Sixteenth day.—§ 223. The locust plague: Joel 1:1-20. Read this vivid 
passage, and note that it is a description of the havoc wrought by uncounted 
swarms of locusts, one of the most destructive plagues from which Palestine 
suffers occasionally. All vegetation is consumed, and all classes of people suffer. 
The people are bidden to supplicate God for deliverance, and the priests to call 
a sacrificial feast. All nature is in distress. 

Seventeenth day.—§ 224. The terrible army of invasion: Joel 2:1-17. Read 
the passage, and note that it continues to describe the locust plague as if it were 
the invasion of a mighty army. Nothing can withstand its approach. Then 
God bids the people turn to him for deliverance, and proclaim a solemn fast, to 
- secure his protection. It is apparent that the prophet, living in some later period 
of Old Testament history, perhaps about 350 B.C., takes advantage of a terrible 
calamity to call upon the people for true repentance. 

Eighteenth day.—§ 225. The divine promise of better days: Joel 2:18-32; 
Acts 2:14-21. Read the passage, and notice that the solemn fast proclaimed 
in vss. 15-17 seems to have wrought its purpose, and Jehovah now promises relief 
and prosperity. The locusts are to be blown away east and west; the rains are 
to come; the destroyed vegetation is to be revived; and the people shall again 
have abundance, and rejoice in their God. Then notice particularly the promise 
of the outpouring of the spirit of God upon the entire nation, young and old alike; 
and mighty signs shall announce the coming Day of Jehovah, from whose terror 
only those who call upon his name shall escape. Read Acts 2:14-21 for Peter’s 
claim that this passage was fulfilled on the Day of Pentecost. 

Nineteenth day.—§ 226. The triumph of Zion: Joel 3:1-21. Read the chap- 
ter, and note that it announces a great world-battle in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
outside of Jerusalem, where the nations, gathered for the overthrow of the holy 
people, shall themselves be overthrown. Amid terrible portents Jehovah shall 
show himself the destroyer of his foes and the refuge of his people. The future of 
the nation shall be prosperous and glorious. Does not Joel seem to lay strong 
emphasis upon the national idea, and to manifest a spirit of fierce animosity against 
the neighboring nations? Is it probable that the “all flesh” of 2:28 refers to 
any others than Jews? 

Twentieth day.—§ 227. The disobedient prophet: Jonah 1:1-17. Read the 
chapter, and note that it tells the story of a prophet who, bidden to go and preach 
a message of repentance to the hated city of Nineveh, seeks to escape by taking 
ship in the opposite direction. Notice that the sympathy of the writer of the 
book is rather with the considerate heathen sailors than with the disobedient 
Hebrew prophet. Notice that the point of vs. 17 is the author’s means of 
getting Jonah, chastened and humbled, back on land to undertake the mission 
which he evaded at first. 
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Twenty-first day.—§ 228. Out of the depths: Jonah 2:1-10; Pss. 18, 116, 120, 
142. Read the poem, and consider whether it describes one in Jonah’s situation, 
or a shipwrecked man. Also read Pss. 18, 116, 120, 142, and notice that the poem 
appears to be made up of fragments of these and other psalms, rather than to be 
the utterance of a specific occasion. Would you regard the swallowing up of 
Jonah and his return to land illustrative of the fate of Israel in exile, and of their 
later deliverance ? 

Twenty-second day.—§ 229. The marvelous repentance of Nineveh: Jonah 
3:1-10. Read the passage, and notice that the prophet now goes obediently on 
his mission to the Assyrian city. Notice the astonishing results of the preaching, 
both people and beasts joining in the fasting and putting on of sackcloth. Is this 
probable as a historical narrative, or is it, more likely, a parable of widespread 
repentance, placed in the distant past when Nineveh was an existing city? Is 
there any other record of a Hebrew prophet bringing a great heathen capital to 
repentance? What is the probable purpose of the story ? 

Twenty-third day.—§ 230. The petulant prophet and the merciful God: Jonah 
4:1-11. Read the passage, and note Jonah’s displeasure at the success of his 
appeal. Why is he angry? What is his complaint against God? Where does 
the prophet take refuge, and why does he stay near Nineveh? What brings 
comfort to Jonah? What brings that comfort to an end? How does Jonah’s 
anger regarding the gourd contrast with his unconcern about the city? How 
does the latter contrast with the divine pity and sympathy? Would the Book 
of Jonah be an effective protest against the narrowness and race prejudice of the 
Book of Joel? Is the Book of Jonah a fitting close to the prophetic literature of 
the Old Testament ? 

Twenty-fourth day. The Book of Haggai. Read again the two chapters of 
this book and notice the dates of the four oracles, in the year 520 B.c. Consider 
the fact that for nearly eighteen years nothing had been done by the returned 
exiles in Jerusalem to build the temple. Was it not time someone should awaken 
the people to their forgotten task? Notice how different is the tone of this 
prophet from that of the great prophets of the classic period, who are chiefly 
concerned with ethical and social duties. Haggai feels the supreme importance 
of restoring the temple and its ritual. Was this the greatest need of the times? 

Twenty-fifth day. The Book of Zechariah. Read again chaps. 1-8, and note 
the date, as contemporary with Haggai. Notice also the pictorial, figutative 
character of the work, the number of angels and other apocalyptic features. Also 
notice the prophet’s effort, by symbols, visions, and other devices, to reassure the 
people, much depressed by the poverty and seeming failure of Jerusalem. Notice 
also that both Haggai and Zechariah do all in their power to uphold the authority 
and vindicate the position of Zerubbabel and Joshua, the two leading men in the 
little community. Recall chaps. 9-11 and 12-14, and that these seem to be later 
and still more apocalyptic additions to the book, whose relation to chaps. 1-8 it is 
not possible to discover. 

Twenty-sixth day. The Book of Malachi. Reread the book, and note that 
it seems to come from an age when the temple was completed, but when the city 
was still very poor, and the services of religion much neglected. It calls both 
priests and people sharply to account, particularly for unworthy gifts to the 
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sanctuary, and marriages with heathen women. It also announces the near 
approach of the Day of the Lord, so often mentioned by the prophets. It is a 
trumpet-call to remembrance of liturgical duties as a means of safety. 

Twenty-seventh day. The Book of Joel. Read again the book, and note that, 
as in former works of prophecy, an event of dire significance is made the text of 
a religious message. The event is a locust plague of unusual severity. On the 
basis of this visitation the people are summoned to repentance and fasting. As 
a result of this supposed action, relief is promised, and the favor of God is made 
sure. The book is intensely Jewish. The blessings of God are for Israel alone. 
The other nations are to be destroyed. It represents the type of particularism 
which grew from the ground of Ezekiel’s message, and issued in the Pharisaism 
of Jesus’ day. The date of the book may be set down conjecturally as about 
350 B.C. 

Twenty-eighth day. The Book of Jonah. Of about the same date as Joel, this 
little volume, probably the latest of the prophetic books, is a ringing protest 
against the narrowness and conservatism of later Judaism and a plea for the 
world-wide sympathy of Israel toward its neighbors. The plea is made in the 
form of a tradition connected with the ancient prophet Jonah, who lived in the reign 
of Jeroboam II. The prophet hardly plays a heroic part, but his prejudice 
is placed in striking contrast with the divine sympathy for even a heathen city. 
It will be remembered that Jesus used the repentance of Nineveh as a contrast 
with the unbelief of his own people. ! 

Twenty-ninth day. The social teachings of the later prophets. It will be noted 
that the chief interest of this latest group of prophets is religious, even ecclesiastical, 
rather than social. Their concern is for the political fortunes of Jerusalem. They 
feel that only by the rebuilding and conservation of the temple can the community 
find favor with God. This is particularly the thesis of the first three. Only 
incidentally do matters of social justice find a place in their program. 

Thirtieth day. Moral ideals of the later prophets. With these men the morali- 
ties were largely blended with religious consideration. If they denounced, as 
does Zechariah, cheating, and false swearing, and fraud in weights and measures, 
jt is chiefly because the community is holy to Jehovah, and such conduct will 
forfeit his regard. If the people are forbidden to intermarry with the heathen, 
it is not so much that such conduct is unethical, far less that it is unusual in Israel, 
but rather that it is abhorrent to the holy God, who wished his people to be 
separate from all nations. 

Thirty-first day. Religious teachings of the later prophets. As already noted, 
the chief points of emphasis in these prophetic works of the late period are reli- 
gious, and they are closely connected with ritual and ceremony. The temple is 
essential to the life and prosperity of the community. The sacrifices and tithes 
must not be neglected. The priests must remember their vocation, and keep 
themselves ceremonially fit. Only in Jonah do we catch a vision of a world-wide 
message of good-will, based on the character of God and his relation to all men. 
This makes that beautiful book a fitting close to the prophetic literature of the 
Old Testament. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 


It is easy to see in glancing through the titles which represent the material 
for this closing month’s study that we are dealing with a long period in which 
many changes came to the Hebrew people. Starting with 538 B.c., our writers 
carry us over approximately two hundred years. Beginning in the most exclusive 
Hebrew spirit, this period brings to view liberalism and conservatism fighting 
for supremacy in state and church, ending in the wonderful but doubtless quite 
unacceptable hint of the world-wide interest of Jehovah not alone in Hebrews, but 
in all peoples which might acknowledge his sovereign power, as illustrated in the 
story of Nineveh and Jonah. 

The general background is throughout the same, a struggling community, 
harassed by outsiders, striving to keep itself aloof, yet dependent for its very 
existence upon the inhabitants of the surrounding country, seeking above all else 
in its noblest moments to be “holy unto Jehovah,” yet carrying heavy burdens of 
poverty, danger, and discouragement—a nation looking to Jehovah for help, but 
growing day by day weaker, and alternately crying out first with hope and then 
with despair. 

If the members of your group can see this picture in all its sordid as well as 
its glorious aspects, the background for the work of the prophets of this period 
will be complete. But what about the prophets themselves? Their old foe, 
idolatry, was no more among the Hebrews. Their ancient enemies, Assyria and 
Babylonia, were gone. A way had been found to the favor of Jehovah, in obedi- 
ence to the written law, which gave to every act of life an ecclesiastical significance, 
and related it to the priests. Centuries were to elapse before the prophetic 
spirit in John the Baptist and Jesus himself should free itself and speak out on 
behalf of a spiritual rather than a ceremonial and formal religion. The struggle 
was on between the ancient God of the Hebrews and the new God, the Creator 
and Ruler of the universe. 

Picture clearly this moral and spiritual condition, as well as the political and 
social problems of the time, if you would help your class to enjoy and appreciate 
these prophets. 

PROGRAM I 

1. The statement concerning the times as suggested above [Leader]. 

2. The Jerusalem which the Jews returning from Babylon found. 

3. The new temple and the problem of its building. 

4. A summary of Haggai’s message. 

5. The eight visions of Zechariah and their meaning (by eight members of 
of the class; direct discussion impersonating Zechariah). 

Discussion: Were the Jews who came to Jerusalem or the ones who stayed 
behind most to be envied at this time? 
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PROGRAM II 


1. Ezra’s expedition and reform. 
2. The new law book. 
3. Nehemiah as governor and reformer. 
4. The Book of Ruth as a possible literary product of this period, when 
mixed marriages were assailed (a dramatization if desired). 
Discussion: Was Ezra or were the people right in regard to the mixed mar- 
riages ? 
PROGRAM III 
1. Conditions seventy-five years later [Leader]. 
2. The abuses attacked by Malachi. 
3. The warnings and prayers of Joel, and the situation which lay back of his 
message. 
4. A reading by three persons of the story of Jonah, omitting the psalm: 
11-16; (2) 1:17; (3) chaps. 3-4. 
Discussion: Jonah preached a God who cared for all nations. What did 
Jesus add to this? 
PROGRAM IV 


This meeting, being the last of the series, will be varied according to the wishes 
of the group and local conditions. Perhaps one of the following plans may be 
followed: 

1. A series of written answers to the question, ‘What has this course done for 
me?” to be handed in, read by the leader, and discussed by members of the group. 

2. A division of the members into small groups, with a prophet assigned to 
each, each group presenting the reason why that prophet was great, and a final 
discussion as to which was greatest of all, and why. 

3. A pageant of the prophets, taking Sargent’s frieze as a suggestion, and 
letting each person impersonate a prophet, giving in quotation a typical, brief 
message which is also applicable to our modern life. Such a pageant might easily 
be given in an open service of the Sunday school or at some church function, or 
as a feature of a social occasion. 

4. Time may be given to answering and discussing in questions on n the entire 
course, writing out answers if desired. 

5. A discussion of prophets in modern life; what they stand for, and how the 

people regard them. 

At this meeting the members should be reminded of the possibility of securing 
certificates for their work by sending their answered questions to the office of the 
Institute. Duplicate question sheets can be secured the last of June. Certifi- 
cates will be awarded to each individual applying, as fast as the papers are returned. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the date of the conquest of Babylonia by Cyrus and the'relief of 
the Jews in exile? 

2. What conditions did the Jews returning to Jerusalem find there? 

3. Tell what you can about the building of the new temple. 

4. What part did the prophets take in it, and who were they? 
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5. Describe and explain the significance of three of Zechariah’s visions. 

6. What part of the Book of Zechariah belongs to this period, and what part 
to a later period ? 

7. Against what evils did Malachi speak ? 

8. What is the meaning of the word Malachi? and what significance has it as 
the title of the book of this name ? 

9. How does the prophecy of Joel illustrate the habit of the prophets in regard 
to making use of current conditions ? 

to. Was this a sincere interpretation of the times, on their part, or an ora- 
torical device ? 

11. What is the spiritual message of the writer of the Book of Jonah ? 

12. How many miracles does this book record ? 

13. Would the story be effective today in preaching against race prejudice ? 

14. What need have we of a sermon on this theme today ? 

15. What do you think about ritual as an instrument of worship? Under 
what conditions might it assist or retard sincere worship ? 

16. What have you gained from your study of the prophets ? 

17. Which of them do you think is the most interesting and why ? 

18. Give a paraphrase of any one of the great passages from the prophets 
which you admire most. , 

19. What would you consider a definition of a modern prophet ? 

20. Can you point to any such? If so, who is he? 


REFERENCE READING 


Two short courses are planned for the next school year. The first of these will 
be a course on the Gospel of John, commencing in September and continuing until 
January. The subject of the second will be announced later. 

General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews, The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Chamberlin, 
The Hebrew Prophets. 

Special: Cornill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 125-79; Kirkpatrick, The Doctrine 
of the Prophets, chaps. xiv-xvii; Driver, Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament, pp. 230-46; 278-98; 321-25; 343-55; Fowler, History of the Litera- 
ture of Ancient Israel, chaps. xix-xxii; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, articles 
on each of the books; Bennett, The Post-Exilic Prophets, Part I, chaps. vi-x; 
Part II, chaps. i-xi; Smith, Book of the Twelve Prophets, chaps. xv-xxx. 
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The Biblical World for July 


Islam, an Appreciation, by REV. 
GILBERT REID, of the Inter- 
national Institute of China. This 
is a companion article to Dr. Reid’s 
“A Christian's Appreciation of 
Buddhism,” which appeared in the 
Biblical World for January 1916. 
It is particularly appropriate in view 
current history. 


A Consideration of the Psychology of 
Worship, with special reference to 
Children’s Worship, by MISS” 
FREDERICA BEARD, one of the best — 
known workers in religious education 
in America. This is a sound and 
interesting study of religion in the © 
Sunday school. 


Is there any handwork in your Sunday school ? 

Do you know the principles of applying hand- 
work to religious instruction ? 

Do you realize the importance of 


Handwork in Religious Education? 


All lesson series today include some handwork for small children, but this is the first volume 
presenting a scientific study of handwork in religious and moral education, not only for young 
children, but also for growing boys and girls, even through the adolescent years. There are 
discussions on work with Reed’s rafia, cardboard, pictures, crayon, symbolic forms in paper- 
cutting, stenciling, modeling, map-making, story illustration, and bookbinding; all these things 
are worked into a harmonious program for the development of originality and personality. 


By 
ADDIE GRACE WARDLE 
President of the Cincinnati Missionary Training School 


For 
Sunday-school teachers Boy-scout leaders 
Day-school teachers Boy-scout masters 
Junior-society leaders Camp-fire girls’ guardians 


Ministers and parents 
“*To show you the way to do it.’’ 
175 pp. with 46 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $1.00 plus postage (weight 1 lb.) 


You know you need it—order today from 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


HENRY F. COPE, Editor 


Published by The Religious Education Association for teachers, 
Sunday-school workers, preachers, and Parents 


A bi-monthly magazine on moral and religious training; on 
education for character. Deals with the problems, methods and 
materials of religious and moral instruction in schools, homes, churches, 
colleges, etc. Bi-monthly, $3.00. Published by The Religious Edu- 
cation Association, 332 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

The subscription, without extra cost, will cover membership in 
the Association if desired. 


The Religious Education Association 
is a comprehensive, co-operative organization of the leaders and workers 
in religious, educational, cultural, and social organizations. It affords a 
clearing- house for religion and education. 
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Very many Sunday-school workers are not acquainted with any other Sunday-school 
lesson material than the old-fashioned International Uniform Lesson Quarterlies. But 
there are thousands of superintendents and teachers all over this country who realize the 
vast superiority of dignified and permanent scholarly textbooks and notebooks, thoroughly 
graded, in comparison with the older type of instruction material. This spring more 
Sunday schools than ever before are thinking of their educational function in terms of 
CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES. 

We want you to know what Constructive Studies are. Have you ever seriously 
investigated them? Do you know that for fifteen years the University of Chicago Press 
has been developing a complete series of courses of study for the modern Sunday school, 
thoroughly systematic, definitely graded, until today there are over forty different courses - 
designed to meet every possible requirement for children, young people, and adults from 
the kindergarten to college standard ? 

Only a few of the main courses of study in this notable series are indicated below, 
but some of these will surely interest you. Will you not tear off this blank and check 
those items that concern you, asking us thereby to send you copies of the courses for 
examination with the privilege of return or payment? Do this now in the early spring 
so that you can have the time until autumn to make your plans for realizing the best in 
your educational ideal next year. 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois Date 


GENTLEMEN: 

I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish to know more 
about the items I have checked below and shall be glad to have the courses sent me for examination, 
with return privilege. 


Kindergarten and Grammar Grades High-School and Adult Classes 
C] The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6). Cl Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 
[_] Child Religion (ages 6-9). [_] Lives Worth Living (for girls). 
CT] Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10). Cc] Life of Christ. 
C] Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). C] The Hebrew Prophets. 
C] Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). C] The Apostolic Age. 
C] Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). Cl Christian Faith for Men of Today. 
C] Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14). —_ gatas from the Christian Point of 
CJ Studies in Mark (ages 13-14). [J Religious Education in the Family. 
L) Studies in First Samuel (ages 13-14). C] The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life. 
Name 


Sunday School 


Position 


(Superintendent, pastor, teacher) 
Address 


Who wrote the New Testament and when and where and how? 


This question, which ministers, Sunday-school 
teachers, and other religious workers have to 
face many times every year, is discussed in 


The Story of the New Testament 


By EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED 
of the Department of New Testament and Early Christian 
Literature in the University of Chicago 


It presents in a vivid and popular manner the situations out of which 
the New Testament books arose and the actual conditions of early 
Christian life which caused the writing of each book, and the manner in 
which each writer met the problem before him. Professor Goodspeed 
emphasizes the fact that Christianity did not spring from the New Testa- 
ment, but the New Testament from Christianity. 


160 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


eye volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 

the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 
ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin, 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex as a 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

in the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the ‘“‘white man’s world,” with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

' Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 


viii+326 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 14 0z.) 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


THE SUMMER QUARTER Do You Want to Know 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO What Y our H an d iti 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year. R. eal ? 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and ev: $: 

professional schools provide courses in Arts, 


Mediation and WV = have published & fascinating 
eration, Law. Medicine, Education, and ” booklet of 32 pages on the sub- 


the University staff whic ws angmenteg in the sum- ject of graphology, by William Leslie 


mer by appointment of professors instructors 


from other institutions. French. Every reader of this publi- 
Summer Quarter, 1916 cation will be interested in comparing 
ist Term June 19--July 26 the examples of handwriting in judg- 
ing character and disposition of the 
Desetied announcement will be sent upon application writer. « 

Dean of the Faculties A copy of this booklet and 12 differ- 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ent patterns of The Spencerian 
' Chicago, Illinois Steel Pens will be sent postpaid on 

receipt of ten cents. 


If you can do good work with a poor pen 
THE BEST WAY you can do better work with a good pen. 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE Silver plated Falcon pens, smooth points, 
. is tenses that the individual communion cup wear long, will not corrode. 
e 


Why not introduce it now? 
It is reverent. It'is sanitary. SPENCERIAN PEN co. 


The Service is chaste and beautiful. 349 Broadway - - - New York City 
The quality of our Service is the finest on the , 
market. 


Quality—not price—should determine your choice. - 
Write for Iiustrated Price List The American Journal 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE GOMPANY of Sociology 
107-109 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO Edited by ALBION W. SMALL 


Published bimonthly, Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 


} single copies, 50 cents; foreign postage, 43 cents 
The General Theological Seminary THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS Chicago, Illinois 


of the Episcopal Ch 
Chelsea Square, New York 

Academic Year begins on the last Wednesda: : ay 

Seotensber, alth If you do not receive our advertising matter regu- 
tudents a 

Theological Seminaries. Th larly, ask to be put on our mailing list. 

for admission and other iculars can be had from THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

The Very Rev. Wilford L. Robbins, D.D., LL.D., Dean 


WHERE DUPLICATE COPIESARENEEDED 


Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator 


is an ideal assistant, always ready to reproduce clean, clear, 
perfect copies of letters, manuscrifits, price lists, bills, in- 
voices, reports, drawings, menus, etc., etc. Don’t take 
our word, try it yourself for 


Ten days’ trial without deposit 


If not satisfactory, return and no questions asked. Makes 
150 handwritten and 50 typewritten copies in a few min- 
utes. Negatives require no washing out after using, and 
negative rolls can be used from 15 to 20 times. Complete 
- outfit contains a continuous roll of Daus Non-Peeling Anti- 
Stick Negative Roll. Capsize,83xr3inches. Price $7.50 


FELIX K. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, NEW YORK 
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FINE INKS 4% ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW A New Proposition 
‘|| A TYPEWRITER BY PARCEL POST 
ON TEN DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


” It is the 

4 Remington 
Junior 

4 Drawing inks the very latest addition to the great 
< et mee Ink Remington family of typewriters. A new 
i H + i 9 ) Taurine Mucilage and smaller Remington—built for the 
i 4 ns Drewin needsof the professional man and the home 
a : — “4 Mail this coupon today 


Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives Series Snes Company 
corpora! 
Ht “wg 3 ks and Adhesives. oer be a _Send me a Remington Junior Typewriter, 
tion Woe they are so sweet, clean, well price $50, on free examination. It is understood 
put up, and withal so efficient. that I may return the machine, if 1 choose 
At Dealers Generally within ten days. If I decide to purchase it, I 


agree to it in 10 month ments of 
# pay ly paymen 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London ; 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. cuP 


Practical Projection 
for Schools | 


For classroom work, lecture platform, or lyceum 
_ use, in school or college—or for home entertain- 
ment and instruction—every requement of a picture projection is met by the 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Our recent application of the gas-filled Mazda lamp to projection gives the Balopticon an iJ- 
luminator far superior to the old-style arc lamp—and one using less current for equal power. 
The New Combined Balopticon projects either lantern slides or opaque objects, with instant 
interchange. It has the new lamp of 1,000 watts, using but 9 amperes of current, instead of 
35 amperes as used by the arc lamp of equal illumination, and giving much better results on 
alternating current. Price $120.00. 

Other models for | slide or opaque projection from $20.00 up. 

Special terms to Educational Institutions. Write for illustrated catalog. 


Bausch jomb Optical 
654 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
Manufact Mi: , Projection Apparatus, Photographic Lenses, instruments, 
noculars, and other Optical Products 


Leading Ameri 
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